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PREFACE 


THMfeidents  that  form  this  story  are  founded 
on  truth.  No  imagination,  however  fertile,  could 
have  produced  actions  so  noble,  or  sentiments  so 
generous.  It  is  the  heart  alone  that  can  inspire 
them. 

The  girl  who  conceived  the  design  of  delivering 
her  father  from  exile,  and  who  carried  it  into 
effect,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles  that  opposed 
it,'  really  did  exist.  She  was  no  child  of  fiction, 
but  of  nature ;  and  should  my  little  work  possess 
any  degree  of  beauty,  it  is  to  that  source  that  we 
must  ascribe  it. 

I  have  heard  of  many  authors  charged  with 
painting  virtue  in  too  vivid  a  colouring.  I  do  not 
fall  under  this  censure,  however,  as  I  possess  not 
a  genius  sufficiently  creative  to  deck  virtue  in 
more  brilliant  clothing;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any 
j)en,  by  employing  all  that  is  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
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IV  PREFACE. 

could  add  a  single  grace  to  the  beauties  of  virtue, 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  in  herself  so  superior  to  the 
adscititious  ornaments,  that  it  would  rather  appear 
impossible  to  show  it  in  its  true  dignity  and  worth. 
This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  writing  '  Elizabeth.' 

The  real  heroine  soars  far  higher  than  mine; 
she  went  through  more  perils  and  privations.  By 
bestowing  a  guide  on  Elizabeth  at  the  termination 
of  her  journey  to  Moscofw,  I  have  greatly  dimi- 
nished her  danger,  and  consequently  her  merit: 
but  knowing  that  all  are  not  aware  what  a  pious, 
affectionate,  and  tender  child  is  capable  of  per- 
forming, to  rescue  a  parent ;  to  such,  had  I  related 
the  whole,  I  should  have  been  accused  of  exagge- 
ration and  improbability ;  and  to  them  the  recital 
of  long  and  continued  hardships,  without  exhaust- 
ing the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a  heroine  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  would  have  appeared  weari- 
some and  uninteresting. 

If  I  have  gone  as  far  as  Siberia  for  the  principal 
traits  of  my  tale,  yet,  I  must  add,  that  my  seeking 
them  from  so  distant  a  region  was  unnecessary, 
as  there  are  examples  of  filial  duty  to  be  met  with 
in  every  nation. 


ELIZABETH; 

OR, 

THE    EXILES    OF    SIBERIA. 


Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  bounded  on  the  north  by- 
forests,  which  extend  to  the  Frozen  Sea.  On  this 
extent  of  ground  of  eleven  thousand  versts,  are 
interspersed  steep  and  rocky  mountains,  covered  ^^ 
with  perpetual  snow;  sterile  and  uncultivated |H 
plains,  whose  sands,  in  the  warmest  day  of  sum-  ^^ 
mer,  would  not  imprint  the  human  foot;  frigid 
streams  and  stagnant  Jakes,  which  never  watered 
a  meadow,  nor  assisted  the  opening  flower.  On 
advancing  farther  north,  the  cedars,  firs,  and  large 
trees  disappear;  and  brambles,  dwarf  birches,  and 
creeping  meleses  become  the  only  ornaments  of 
this  barnm  spot ;  these,  farther  on,  vanish,  leaving 
nothing  but  swamps  covered  with  moss,  as  the 
expiring  effort  of  nature.  After  this,  all  trace  of 
vegetation  disappears.  But  amidst  the  horror  and 
gloom  of  an  eternal  winter,  nature  still  displays 
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her  magnificent  works,  in  the  Aurora  Borealis,  so 
frequent  and  majestic  in  these  frigid  regions;  which 
encircles  the  horizon  like  a  resplendent  arch,  emit- 
ting quivering  lights,  and  offering  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  frozen  climes  sights  which  the  more 
southern  nations  are  totally  unacquainted  with. 
To  the  south  of  Tobolsk  extends  the  province  of 
Ischim.  Plains,  scattered  over  with  tombs,  and 
intermixed  with  unwholesome  and  stagnant  lakes, 
divide  it  from  the  Kirguis,  a  wandering  and  idola- 
trous people.  On  the  left  it  is  bounded  by  the 
river  Irtish,  which,  after  passing  the  frontiers  of 
China,  falls  into  the  Oby ;  and  on  the  right  by  the 
Tobol.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  naked  and 
barren,  and  only  present  to  the  eye  fragments  of 
broken  rocks,  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  few  scattered  firs.  At  their  base,  in 
an  angle  formed  by  the  river,  is  situated  the  village 
of  Saimka,  six  hundred  versts  from  Tobolsk,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  desert  land ;  its  environs 
are  as  gloomy  as  its  sun,  and  as  dreary  as  its 
climate. 

Notwithstanding,  the  province  of  Ischim  is  enti- 
tled the  Italy  of  Siberia,  since  they  enjoy  near  four 
months'  summer,  although  in  the  other  eight  the 
cold  is  most  intense;  the  northern  winds,  which 
then  incessantly  blow,  bring  with  them  flakes  of 
ice  from  the  Arctic  deserts,  and  the  cold  is  so 
piercing,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  the 
Tobol  is  paved  with  ice ;  a  heavy  snow  falls  on 
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the  ground,  which  does  not  melt  till  May:  but 
from  that  time  it  begins  to  dissolve,  and  it  is 
astonishing  with  what  celerity  the  trees  put  forth 
their  leaves,  and  the  fields  their  verdure :  two  or 
three  days  of  the  warmest  rays  of  the  sun,  is  the 
period  that  nature  requires  to  bring  her  plants  to 
maturity.  The  blossoms  of  the  birch  tree  exhale 
an  odoriferous  perfume ;  the  soft  and  velvet  cytisc 
springs  up  in  all  the  marshy  spots ;  swans,  wild 
ducks,  and  northern  geese  are  seen  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  the  lakes;  the  white  crane  plunging 
among  the  rushes  of  a  solitary  fen,  and  indus- 
triously forming  her  nest  with  small  reeds,  which 
she  plaits ;  and  in  the  woods,  the  squirrels,  flying 
and  jumping  from  one  tree  to  another,  flapping  the 
air  with  their  bushy  tails,  and  nibbling  the  buds 
of  the  pines  and  the  leaves  of  the  birch.  Thus  the 
natives  of  these  frigid  regions  experience  a  season 
of  pleasure ;  but  the  unhappy  exiles,  alas !  they 
find  none. 

The  greater  part  of  these  miserable  outcasts 
reside  in  the  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
between  Tobolsk  and  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ischim.  Others  are  dispersed  in  huts, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  plains.  The  government 
supplies  some  of  them  with  provisions,  but  many 
are  left  to  subsist  merely  on  the  scanty  fare  that 
the  chase  in  the  winter  aflfords  them :  all  of  them 
are  objects  of  public  commiseration,  and  are 
designated  by  the  title  of  the  Unfortunates. 
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At  the  distance  of  about  three  versts  from 
Saimka,  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  forest,  and  on 
the  borders  of  a  deep,  circular  lake,  surrounded 
by  black  poplars,  lived  one  of  these  wretched 
families.  It  consisted  of  three  persons — a  man 
of  about  forty-five  years  of  age ;  his  wife,  and  a 
beautiful  daughter,  in  the  flower  of  youth. 

Secluded  in  this  desert,  they  held  no  communi- 
cation with  any  one.  The  father  alone  went  to 
the  chase ;  nor  were  he,  his  wife,  or  his  daughter 
ever  seen  at  Saimka ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  poor  Tartar  peasant,  who  waited  on  them,  no 
human  being  ever  passed  their  threshold.  They 
knew  not  their  country,  their  birth,  or  the  cause 
of  their  banishment.  The  governor  of  Tobolsk 
was  alone  possessed  of  the  secret,  and  had  not 
confided  it  even  to  the  lieutenant  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, established  at  Saimka.  In  placing  these 
exiles  under  his  care,  he  desired  that  they  might 
be  accommodated  with  a  commodious  lodging,  a 
small  garden,  food,  and  clothing ;  at  the  same  time 
forbidding  communication  with  any  one,  and 
ordering  all  letters  to  be  intercepted,  that  they 
might  attempt  to  convey  to  the  court  of  Russia. 
So  much  kindness  and  consideration,  and  such 
rigor  and  mystery,  led  to  the  suspicion,  that  the 
simple  name  of  Peter  Springer,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  exile,  concealed  a  more  illustrious 
one — a  great  misfortune,  or,  perhaps,  some  heinous 
crime,  or  flagrant  injustice. 
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But  all  en(||avours  to  unravel  the  secret  weie 
useless :  soon  curiosity  was  extinguished,  and  all 
interest  for  these  unfortunate  beings  sank  with  it ; 
they  were  so  seldom  seen,  that  they  were  soon 
forgotten ;  and  if  by  chance  a  straggling  sports- 
man in  the  forest  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
and  inquired  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage,  the  reply  was,  *  That  they  were  unfortu- 
nate exiles ;'  and  on  quitting,  their  hearts,  moved 
with  pity,  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  country  and  their 
friends.  Peter  Springer  had  built  himself  a  house, 
of  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree,  thatched  with  straw ; 
masses  of  rock  sheltered  it  from  the  piercing 
north  winds,  and  from  the  inundations  of  the  lake. 
These,  mostly  con  posed  of  granite,  reflected  the 
cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  Mushrooms  sprung 
from  their  crevices,  some  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
others  of  saffron  and  blueish  tints,  similar  to  those 
of  the  lake  Baikal,  which  announced  the  dawn 
of  returning  spring.  Young  pines  and  service 
trees  struck  their  roots,  and  sprung  up  with  ten- 
der foliage  in  those  cavities  where  loose  earth 
had  been  scattered  by  the  boisterous  elements  in 
a  storm. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  the  forest 
presented  a  space  of  ground  thinly  scattered  with 
underwood,  leaving  open  to  the  sight  barren  and 
uncultivated  plains,  interspersed  with  burying 
grounds  and  cemeteries  of  the  dead ;  many  of 
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which  had  been  pillaged,  and  the  bones  and  frag- 
ments scattered  around — the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient people  who  would  have  remained  in  eternal 
oblivion,  had  not  their  jewels  and  gold  tempted 
avaricious  men  to  open  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to 
seek  these  hidden  treasures.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  this  extensive  tract  of  land  there  stood  a  small 
wooden  chapel,  which  had  been  erected  by  some 
Christians;  near  that  the  tombs  had  been  re- 
spected, for  no  daring  hand  had  profaned  the 
sacred  ashes  of  the  dead  under  the  cross  that 
adorned  it,  (the  honored  memorial  of  all  virtues.) 
It  was  in  these  plains,  or,  as  they  are  designated 
in  Siberia,  steppes,  that  Peter  Springer  passed  his 
mornings  in  the  chase,  during  the  long  and  severe 
winter :  he  killed  elks,  which  feed  on  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  willow  and  the  poplar.  He  some- 
times caught  sables,  which  are  rarely  found  in 
this  province,  and  ermines,  which  abound  here. 
He  sold  their  skins  at  Tobolsk,  and  with  the  pro- 
duce he  purchased  many  articles  which  greatly 
added  to  the  comfort  of  his  wife,  and  books  for 
the  instruction  of  his  daughter.  The  long  even- 
ings were  generally  employed  in  the  education 
of  Elizabeth ;  seated  by  her  parents,  she  would 
read  aloud  historical  works, — whilst  Springer 
pointed  out  those  passages  which  evinced  cou- 
rage and  generosity :  Phedora,  her  mother,  those 
that  treated  on  virtue  and  compassion.  Thus  one 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  glory  and  Iieroism,  th.e 
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Other  showed  her  the  effulgent  charms  of  piety 
and  benevolence.  Her  father,  convincing  hex-  of 
the  sublimity  and  dignity  of  virtue ;  her  mother, 
the  consolation  and  comfort  it  affords:  the  first 
teaching  her  what  she  must  reverence  and  obey, 
and  the  latter,  what  she  must  cherish  and  imitate. 
The  result  of  their  tender  cares,  was,  that  in 
Elizabeth  were  united  the  courage,  sensibility, 
and  heroism  of  Springer,  with  the  angelic  mild- 
ness of  Phedora,  at  once  as  enterprizing  and  cou- 
rageous as  the  ideas  of  honor  could  render  her, 
and  as  tender  and  devoted  as  the  ties  of  affection 
could  bind  her. 

But  when  the  dreary  snow  began  to  melt  with 
the  warming  rays  of  the  sun,  and  nature  assumed 
a  more  verdant  appearance,  they  then  all  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
garden;  Springer  dug  trenches,  Phedora  pre- 
pared the  seeds,  and  Elizabeth  sowed  them. 
Their  smsdl  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge 
of  alder,  white  cornel,  and  bourdain,  a  species 
of  fir,  much  esteemed  in  Siberia,  as  the  only 
one  whose  blossom  emits  a  delightful  perfuma 
Springer  had,  in  the  warmest  part  of  his  garden, 
erected  a  hot-house,  where  he  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  and  care  many  foreign 
flowers,  and  when  they  were  full  in  bloom,  he 
would  gather  them;  then  pressing  them  to  his 
lips,  would  present  them  to  his  wife,  to  adorn  her 
daughter's  head  with,  saying,  "Ah!  Elizabeth,  do 
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you  see  these  flowers,  natives  of  your  country  1 
you  resemble  them;  you,  like  them,  flourish  in 
a  foreign  clime.  Ah!  may  your  latter  end  be 
happier  than  theirs !" 

At  other  times  he  was  calm  and  silent  respect- 
ing his  misfortunes;  he  would  remain  for  hours 
together  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  seated  on 
the  same  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  same 
object,  uttering  sighs  which  neither  the  caresses 
of  his  wife  or  the  endearing  charms  of  his  daugh- 
ter could  appease.  He  would  frequently  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  press  her  to  his  breast ;  then 
sudd^^nly  giving  her  to  her  mother,  exclaim,  "  Take 
her,  Phedora,  take  my  child  away,  her  fate  and 
yours  break  my  heart !  Ah !  why  did  you  follow 
me  ]  Had  you  abandoned  me,  and  had  you  not 
insisted  upon  sharing  my  misfortune,  had  you 
remained  quiet  and  comfortable  in  your  native 
country,  I  think  then  that  I  could  have  lived 
in  this  state  of  exile  with  content."  The  affection- 
ate Phedora  only  answered  him  by  tears;  her 
looks,  her  words,  her  actions,  all  declared  the 
profound  !ove  she  felt  for  her  husband.  She  could 
not  have  survived  had  she  been  separated  from 
him,  nor  did  she  repine  for  her  former  grandeur, 
when  she  reflected  that  high  dignities  and  honors 
would  perhaps  have  taken  him  to  a  distance  from 
her,  when  now  in  exile  he  never  left  her ;  there- 
fore   she  could   almost    have    rejoiced   at   their 
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banishment  to  Smeria,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
affliction  he  felt  at  it. 

Although  Phedora  was  more  than  thirty,  she 
still  retained  the  bloom  of  beauty ;  equally  devoted 
to  her  God,  her  husband,  and  her  child,  her 
virtues  had  engraven  on  her  countenance  charms 
that  time  can  never  efface.  In  her  features  might 
be  traced  sweet  affection,  and  she  appeared  crea- 
ted for  love  in  its  greatest  purity.  She  was 
careful  to  prepare  such  dishes  as  would  please 
her  husband ;  always  attentive  to  his  wishes,  she 
even  watched  his  looks  that  she  might  anticipate 
his  wants.  Order,  propriety,  and  cleanliness, 
were  the  characteristics  of  their  humble  dwelling; 
the  largest  apartment  served  as  a  sleeping  room 
for  Springer  and  his  wife;  a  stove  warmed  it; 
the  plastered  walls  were  ornamented  by  the  em- 
broidery and  paintings  of  Phedora  and  her  daugh- 
ter; the  windows  were  glazed,  a  luxury  rarely 
met  with  in  this  country,  and  which  they  owed 
to  the  profit  Springer  derived  from  the  chase. 
Two  small  rooms  composed  the  remainder  of 
their  habitation ;  Elizabeth  slept  in  one,  and  the 
other  was  occupied  by  the  young  Tartar  peasant, 
and  the  kitchen  utensils  and  garden  implements. 
Thus  days  and  weeks  passed  in  the  management 
of  domestic  concerns,  and  in  lining  and  dying 
reindeer  skins,  which  they  did  with  a  preparation 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  different  articles  of  clothing; 
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but  when  Sunday  came,  Phedora,  grieving  that 
she  could  not  attend  divine  worship,  would  pass 
the  day  in  fervent  prayers,  prostrate  before  God 
and  before  the  image  of  St.  Basil,  for  which  she. 
held  the  most  profound  veneration,  whose  aid 
she  implored  in  behalf  of  those  objects  most  dear 
to  her;  if,  from  her  daily  pious  exercises,  her 
devotion  became  more  fervent,  so  her  heart 
became  more  capable  to  console  and  comfort  her 
afflicted  husband. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  lived  in  these  desert  forests 
from  the  age  of  four  years,  and  who  knew  no 
other  country,  found  beauties  in  this  barren  and 
desolate  plain;  innocence  can  always  discern 
the  pleasures  of  nature,  however  sterile  the  soil 
may  be.  She  amused  herself  with  climbing  the 
rocks  that  bounded  the  lake,  in  search  of  the 
eggs  of  hawks  and  white  vultures,  which  build 
their  nests  there  during  the  summer  months. 
Sometimes  she  would  spread  a  net  and  trap  wood 
pigeons,  which  she  would  put  into  her  aviary; 
at  others,  she  would  angle  for  corrasines,  which 
move  in  shoals,  and  whose  purple  shells,  lying 
upon  one  another,  appear  through  the  transparent 
waters  of  the  lake  like  beds  of  fire  covered  w  ith 
a  silvery  liquid.  Never  during  her  happy  child- 
hood, did  she  imagine  that  there  could  be  a  life 
more  agreeable  than  hers.  Her  constitution  was 
strengthened  by  the  keen  air  she  breathed,  her 
figure  gained  strength  and  agility  by  exercise. 
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and  her  benign  aftd  innocent  countenance  seemed 
to  develope  fresh  charms  every  day.  Thus  se- 
cluded from  the  world,  and  from  man,  did  this 
amiable  young  virgin  increase  in  beauty,  for  the 
eyes  only  of  her  parents,  and  to  charm  no  hearts 
but  theirs;  like  the  flower  in  the  desert  which 
the  sun  alone  beholds,  but  whose  colours  are  not 
the  less  shining,  since  it  is  to  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary that  it  owes  its  existence. 

No  affections  are  so  acute  as  those  that  are 
centred  on  a  few  objects  ;  thus,  Elizabeth,  who 
knew  none  but  her  parents,  loved  none  but  them, 
and  for  them  she  felt  the  most  ardent  affection; 
they  were  all  to  her,  the  guardians  of  her  infancy, 
the  companions  of  her  amusements  and  her  only 
society.  She  knew  nothing  that  they  had  not 
taught  her ;  she  looked  to  them  as  the  source  of 
her  recreations,  her  instruction,  her  talents,  and 
every  thing;  she  saw  that  all  was  derived  from 
them,  and  that  without  them  she  could  enjoy 
nothing;  she  delighted  in  a  dependence  which 
she  only  felt  by  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
When  reason  began  to  develope  itself,  and  child- 
hood to  succeed  to  infaficy,  Elizabeth  perceived 
her  mother's  tears,  and  her  father's  affliction. 
She  frequently  conjured  them  to  tell  her  the 
cause ;  but  the  only  answer  that  she  could  obtam 
was,  that  they  sighed  for  their  country,  but  what 
the  name  of  that  country  was,  or  what  rank  they 
held  in  it,  they  had  never  informed  her,  fearing 
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it  might  excite  in  her  youthful  breast  a  painfui 
emotion  at  being  precipitated  from  an  elevated 
station,  to  a  life  of  exile.  But  from  the  time  that 
Elizabeth  first  perceived  her  parents'  distress, 
her  thoughts  were  no  longer  so  gay  and  cheerful, 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  was  altered. 
Those  scenes  which  formerly  afforded  her  amuse- 
ment, now  lost  their  attraction ;  her  poultry  was 
neglected,  she  forgot  her  flowers,  and  ceased  to 
love  her  birds,  and  when  she  strolled  to  the  lake, 
it  was  not  to  angle,  or  to  navigate  her  little  boat, 
but  it  was  to  meditate  and  reflect  on  a  subject 
that  now  engaged  her  whole  attention.  Some- 
times seated  on  a  projection  of  a  rock,  with  her 
eyes  steadfastly  bent  on  the  crystal  waters  of 
the  lake,  she  would  think  of  her  parents'  un- 
nappiness,  and  reflect  on  means  of  alleviating 
it.  They  wept  for  their  country,  but  Elizabeth 
knew  not  which  was  their  country;  that  they 
were  unhappy  out  of  it  she  knew,  and  she  sought 
to  restore  them  to  it.  Then  she  would  raise 
her  eyes  towards  heaven  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  God,  and  remained  so  absorbed  in  thought, 
that  snow  falling  in  large  flakes,  driven  by  a  cold 
northern  wind  against  her,  could  not  interrupt 
her;  but  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  parents 
calling  her,  she  would  instantly  descend  from 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  to  receive  instruction 
from  her  father,  or  to  assist  her  mother  in  domestic 
concerns.    But  with  them  or  alone,  employed  in 
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reading  or  working,  still  the  same  idea  flashed 
across  her  mind :  she  secretly  concealed  it  in  her 
heart,  not  disclosing  it  to  any  one,  and  determined 
not  to  reveal  it  till  the  time  of  her  parting. 

Yes!  she  would  leave  them,  she  would  tear 
herself  from  the  arms  of  her  beloved  parents,  to 
travel  alone  and  on  foot  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  emperor  for  her  father.  Such  was 
the  bold  design  which  this  young  girl  conceived, 
and  such  the  arduous  enterprise  she  undertook, 
notwithstanding  her  timidity.  She  foresaw  great 
and  insuperable  obstacles,  but  the  ardour  of  her 
wishes,  the  courage  of  her  heart,  and  the  confi- 
dence she  placed  in  God,  seemed  to  assure  her 
that  she  should  conquer  all.  Nevertheless,  when 
her  project  assumed  a  more  decided  character, 
and  she  reflected  on  the  execution  of  it,  her  igno- 
rance seemed  to  intimidate  her ;  she  only  knew 
her  way  to  the  nearest  village;  she  had  never 
been  out  of  the  forest,  how  could  she  find  her 
road  to  St.  Petersburg?  and  how  could  she,  in 
travelling,  make  them  understand  her — they  spoke 
not  her  language?  She  must  live  by  charity;  to 
submit  to  this,  she  recalled  to  her  mind  those  les- 
sons of  humility  which  her  mother  had  so  assidu- 
ously taught  her.  But  she  had  so  often  heard  her 
father  speak  of  the. inflexibility  of  mankind,  that 
she  dreaded  the  necessity  of  soliciting  their  muni- 
ficence. She  was  too  well  convinced  of  the  afffc- 
tion  which  her  parents  felt  for  her,  to  expect  that 
2* 
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they  would  facilitate  her  undertaking ;  she  coula 
not  have  recourse  to  them,  and  to  whom  in  this 
desert  could  she  fly  for  advice,  and  in  this  isolated 
hut,  where  no  human  foot  was  allowed  to  enter, 
how  could  she  find  a  protector  7  Still  she  did 
not  despair ;  the  remembrance  of  an  accident  to 
which  her  father  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim,  had 
convinced  her  that  there  was  no  place,  however 
desolate,  that  was  not  governed  by  an  ever  watch- 
ful providence,  and  that  God  would  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  unfortunate,  and  send  them  assist- 
ance. 

Som«,^  years  ago,  during  the  winter  chase. 
Springer  was  delivered  from  the  most  imminent 
danger  on  the  rocks  that  border  the  Tobol,  by  the 
intrepidity  of  a  young  man,  who  was  the  son  of 
M.  de  Smoloff,  the  governor  of  Tobolsk:  he  visited 
the  plains  of  Ischim  every  winter,  in  search  of 
beavers,  elks,  and  sables,  and  to  hunt  bears  in  the 
Ouralsk  mountains,  near  Saimka.  It  was  in  this 
last  and  most  dangerous  chase  that  he  had  met 
Springer,  and  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  him 
from  impending  danger.  Since  that  time,  the 
name  of  Smoioflf  had  been  pronounced  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude  by  all, the  unhappy  exile's 
family:  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  sincerely  re- 
gretted that  they  knew  not  their  benefactor,  that 
they  might  offer  him  their  most  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments; they  daily  implored  heaven  for  his 
preservation:   each  succeeding  year,  when  the 
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hunting  season  commenced,  gave  them  fresh 
hopes  that  chance  might  lead  this  brave  youth  to 
their  humble  dwelling;  but  vain  were  their  hopes, 
as  it  was  forbidden  ground  to  him  as  well  as  every- 
one else,  which  restriction  he  did  not  regret,  as  he 
knew  not  what  treasure  was  concealed  within  this 
lonely  cot. 

However,  as  Elizabeth  was  sensible  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  performing  such  an  undertak- 
ing without  some  guide,  her  thoughts  had  often 
rested  on  the  young  Smoloff ;  such  a  protector 
would  have  eased  all  her  anxieties,  and  dispelled 
all  her  fears.  Who  was  better  calculated  than  him 
to  give  her  all  necessary  information  respecting 
the  road  from  Saimka  to  Petersburg]  he  could 
inform  her  of  the  most  likely  way  to  gain  access 
to  the  emperor,  and  should  the  governor  of  To- 
bolsk be  irritated  by  her  flight,  who  was  so  capa- 
ble of  softening  his  anger  as  his  own  son,  or  of 
moving  his  compassion,  and  saving  her  parents 
from  all  responsibility  respecting  her  transgres- 
sion 1 

Thus  she  calculated  the  advantages  she  should 
derive  from  such  an  auxiliary,  and  on  the  return 
of  winter,  she  resolved  not  to  let  the  hunting  sea- 
son pass  by,  without  ascertaining  whether  young 
Smoloff  was  in  this  country,  and  if  he  was,  of 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  consulting  him. 

Springer  had  felt  so  keenly  the  alarm  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  at  the  mere  recital  of  the  dan- 
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ger  that  he  had  encountered,  that  he  had  promised 
never  again  to  engage  in  a  bear  hunt,  and  only  to 
leave  the  forest  in  pursuit  of  squirrels  and  ermines. 
Notwithstanding  this  promise,  Phedora  always  ex- 
perienced uneasiness  at  the  departure  of  Springer 
to  any  distance,  and  until  his  return,  she  remained 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  agitation,  as  if  it  were 
the  presage  of  some  great  misfortune. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow,  frozen  by  an  intense  cold, 
covered  the  ground,  when  on  a  cold  morning  of 
December  Springer  took  his  gun,  to  go  shooting 
on  the  steppes.  Before  he  set  out,  he  bid  his  wife 
and  daughter  farewell,  promising  to  return  in  the 
evening;  but  hour  after  hour  passed,  the  sombre 
tints  of  night  spread  their  gloom  around,  and  no 
Springer  was  to  be  seen.  Since  that  accident 
which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  him,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  his  punctuality  had  failed,  and  Phe- 
dora became  so  indescribably  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated, that  nothing  could  calm  her:  Elizabeth, 
who  partook  of  her  distress,  would  have  gone  out 
in  search  of  her  father,  but  could  not  summon 
resolution  to  leave  her  mother  weeping.  Phe- 
dora, who  was  of  a  weak  and  dehcate  constitu- 
tion, had  never  till  now  proceeded  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  but  her  extreme  agitation 
roused  her  to  exertion,  and  she  determined  to 
accompany  Elizabeth  in  search  of  her  husband. 
They  went  through  the  underwood  towards  the 
plain :  the  atmosphere  was  piercing  cold ;  the  firs 
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appeared  encircled  in  ice,  and  icicles  were  sus- 
pended from  every  branch,  and  a  hoar  frost  gave 
the  whole  forest  a  white  appearance;  night  had 
spread  her  darkening  shades  around,  and  the 
ground  slippery  as  glass,  refused  support  to  the 
steps  of  the  trembling  Phedora.  Elizabeth,  brought 
up  in  this  rigorous  climate,  and  accustomed  to 
bear  its  piercing  cold,  sustained  her  drooping  mo- 
ther, and  yielded  her  support.  Thus  we  see  that 
a  tree  transplanted  from  its  native  soil,  withers  in 
a  foreign  land,  whilst  the  young  sapling  springing 
from  its  roots,  inured  to  the  new  chmate,  grows 
vigorously,  and  in  a  few  years  sustains  the 
branches  of  the  stem  that  nourished  it,  and  pro- 
tects by  its  shade  the  tree  that  gave  it  existence. 
When  Phedora  reached  the  plain,  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  proceed,  and  Elizabeth  said  to  her, 
•  My  dear  mother,  do  you  remain  here,  and  I  will 

g[  ,  go  alone  to  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  but  if  we  stop 
r  Aany  longer,  the  darkness  will  prevent  me  from 
distinguishing  my  father.*  Phedora  then  leaned 
against  a  fir  tree,  whilst  her  daughter  hastened 
forward :  she  soon  reached  the  plain ;  some  of  the 
monuments  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  are  very 
high:  Elizabeth,  with  a  broken  heart,  and  eyes 
full  of  tears,  mounted  one  of  the  highest,  to  see 
if  she  could  perceive  any  traces  of  her  father; 
but,  alas!  she  found  none;  all  was  solitary  and 
silent;  darkness  rendered  her  search  vain:  whilst 
at  a  little  distance  she  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 
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which  revived  her  hopes.  That  sound,  which  she 
had  never  heard  from  any  other  than  the  hands 
of  her  father,  seemed  to  her  a  sure  sign  that  he 
was  not  far  distant ;  she  descended  that  side  from 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  behind  a  mass 
of  rocks  she  discovered  a  man  stooping  down, 
who  appeared  as  if  seeking  something  on  the 
ground.  She  cried,  "  Oh !  my  father !  my  father ! 
is  it  you  ]"  He  repHed  that  it  was  not ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  youthful,  and  his  air  noble ;  he  stood 
surprised  when  he  beheld  the  figure  of  Elizabeth. 
"  Oh !  it  is  not  my  father,"  resumed  sWe  with  an- 
guish ;  "  but  have  you  seen  him  on  the  plain,  or 
can  you  tell  me  in  which  direction  I  shall  find 
him  {"  "  I  know  not  whom  your  father  is,"  replied 
he,  "  but  surely  you  ought  not  to  be  here  alone  at 
this  unseasonable  hour;  you  encounter  many  dan- 
gers which  you  ought  to  fear."  "  Oh !"  interrupted 
she,  "  I  fear  nothing  but  losing  my  father."  As  she 
spoke  this,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven;  their 
expression  spoke  the  tenderness,  courage,  and 
affection  of  her  soul,  and  seemed  to  foretel  her 
future  destiny.  The  young  stranger  was  startled ; 
he  had  never  seen  a  person,  nor  had  he  imagined 
a  vision,  Hke  Elizabeth;  he  fancied  it  was  a  dream. 
He  asked  her  the  name  of  her  father;  "Peter 
Springer,"  she  replied.  "What!"  exclaimed  he, 
"  are  you  the  daughter  of  the  exile  who  inhabits 
the  cottage  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  ]  Make 
yourself  easy,  your  father  is  safe,  it  is  not  an  hour 
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since  I  parted  with  him ;  he  was  to  go  a  circuit, 
and  must  be  at  home  by  this  time."  Elizabeth 
stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  immediately  hastened 
to  the  place  where  she  had  left  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  called  with  shouts  of  joy,  that  her  voice 
might  reanimate  her  before  she  could  explain  the 
cause ;  but  she  could  not  find  her — Phedora  was 
gone.  She  made  the  forest  resound  with  the 
names  of  her  parents;  they  answered  her  from 
the  side  of  the  lake ;  she  redoubled  her  speed,  and 
arrived  at  the  hut,  where  she  found  her  father  and 
mother,  standing  with  extended  arms,  ready  to 
receive  her:  mutual  explanations  succeeded;  they 
had  taken  different  roads  leading  to  the  cottage, 
but  now  they  were  all  united  and  happy. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Elizabeth  perceived 
that  the  young  man  had  followed  her ;  Springer, 
who  recognized  him,  with  the  most  profound 
respect  said,  "  It  is  very  late,  M.  de  Smoloff,  but, 
alas!  you  know  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
offer  you  a  night's  lodging."  "M.  de  Smoloff!" 
exclaimed  Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  "our  de- 
liverer! is  it  him  whom  we  behold  1"  and  they 
both  fell  at  his  feet;  Phedora,  unable  to  express 
her  gratitude,  bathed  them  with  tears,  and  Eliza- 
beth thus  addressed  him;  "M.  de  Smoloff,  it  is 
three  years  since  you  saved  my  father's  life, 
during  which  time  we  have  daily  implored  the 
blessing  of  God  for  you,  and  that  he  would  reward 
you  for  your  humanity."    "Ah!    your  prayers 
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have  been  heard,"  replied  he  with  much  emotion, 
"  since  he  has  directed  my  steps  to  your  abode ; 
the  little  good  that  I  did,  merited  not  such  a 
reward." 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  an  obscure  dark- 
ness overwhelmed  the  whole  forest ;  to  return  to 
Saimka  at  midnight  would  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  and  Springer  knew  not  how 
to  refuse  an  asylum  to  one  who  had  preserved 
his  life;  but  he  had  given  his  word  of  honor 
to  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  not  to  receive  any 
one  within  his  cot,  and  he  dared  not  to  break 
so  faithful  a  promise.  He  proposed  to  accompany 
Smoloff  as  far  as  Saimka:  "I  will  light  my  torch," 
said  he,  "and  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
roads,  the  marshes,  and  the  fens  that  we  must 
avoid,  I  will  act  as  guide,  and  fear  not  that  I 
shall  conduct  you  safe."  The  alarmed  Phedora 
rushed  forward  to  prevent  him,  and  Smoloff 
said,  "  Permit  me,  sir,  to  solicit  a  shelter  in  your 
cottage  till  morning ;  I  know  what  are  my  father's 
orders,  and  the  motives  which  oblige  him  to  show 
you  such  severity,  and  am  persuaded,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  would  release  you  from  your 
promise,  and  I  engage  shortly  to  return  and 
thank  you  in  his  name,  for  the  asylum  you  have 
aTorded  me."  Springer,  overcome  by  his  objec- 
tions, took  young  Smoloff  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  room,  and  seating  him  near  the  stove, 
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placed  himself  by  his  side,  whilst  Phedora  and 
her  daughter  prepared  supper. 

Elizabeth  was  dressed  according  to  the  fashion 
of  Tartar  peasants,  with  trowsers  of  reindeer 
skin,  and  a  short  red  petticoat  looped  at  the  side, 
and  her  auburn  tresses  flowing  in  ringlets,  almost 
reached  the  ground;  a  close  vest  buttoned  at 
the  side,  displayed  to  advantage  her  light  and 
elegant  form,  and  her  sleeves  turned  back  above 
the  elbow,  discovered  her  beautifully  shaped  arm. 
The  simplicity  of  her  costume  heightened  the 
dignity  of  her  manners,  and  all  her  movements 
were  accompanied  with  a  grace,  which  SmolofF 
could  not  but  admire,  and  who,  as  he  watched 
her  actions,  experienced  an  emotion  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to.  Elizabeth  re- 
garded him  with  no  less  delight,  but  her  delight 
proceeded  from  the  purest  motives,  from  the 
gratitude  she  owed,  and  the  assistance  which 
she  hoped  to  derive  from  him.  That  God,  who 
penetrates  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts, 
found  not  one  single  thought  within  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  not  for  its  basis  the  happiness 
of  her  parents,  '^uring  supper,  Smoloff  told  them 
that  he  had  or^Jy  been  three  days  at  Saimka,  and 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  forest  was  infested 
with  a  number  of  ravenous  wolves,  and  that  they 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  commence  a  general 
chase  for  the  destruction  of  them,  in  a  few  days. 
At  this  intelligence  Phedora  errew  pale,  and 
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seizing  Springer's  hand  she  exclaimed,  "  You  will 
not  go,  I  hope,  to  that  dangerous  sport;  do  not 
expose  your  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  blessings."  "Ah,  Phedora!  what  is 
that  you  sayT'  replied  he,  with  much  emotion, 
for  he  felt  a  sensation  of  grief  that  he  could  not 
repress — "What  is  my  life  to  you?  without  me 
you  would  not  be  destined  to  pass  your  days 
in  this  forest  secluded  from  all  society.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  my  death  would  restore  you 
and  your  child  to  liberty,  and  to  your  former 
honors'?  are  you  not  aware  of  that!"  Phedora 
interrupted  him  with  an  expression  that  denoted 
the  anguish  of  her  mind :  Elizabeth  rose  from  her 
seat  and  approached  her  father,  and  taking  his 
hand,  said  to  him,  "Oh,  my  dear  father!  you 
know  that  reared  in  these  forests,  I  know  no 
other  country ;  here  with  you,  my  mother  and  I 
live  happy,  and  though  we  were  in  your  native 
country,  we  should  be  miserable  if  deprived  of 
your  society;  I  answer  for  my  mother  as  well 
as  for  myself"  "  Do  you  hear  these  expressions 
of  filial  affection?"  said  he  to  M.  de  Smoloff, 
"possibly  you  may  think  that  they  ought  to  con- 
sole and  alleviate  my  sufferings:  but,  no!  they 
are  as  a  dagger  plunged  into  my  breast,  they 
only  increase  the  wound ;  virtues  that  should  be 
my  comfort  only  create  despair,  whilst  I  think 
that  they  will  be  buried  in  oblivion  within  this 
forest.    My  beloved  Elizabeth  will  not  be  known 
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and  loved,  and  her  virtues  will  not  meet  with 
that  recompense  which  they  so  justly  deserve.", 
Elizabeth  hastily  interrupted  him,  exclaiming, 
"Oh!  my  father!  placed  between  my  mother  and 
you,  how  can  you  say  that  I  am  not  loved  f* 
Springer  unable  to  suppress  his  grief,  thus  con- 
tinued; "You  will  never  enjoy  those  pleasures 
which  I  have  reaped  from  you;  you  will  never 
hear  the  lisping  accents  of  mother  from  a  beloved 
child,  yours  will  be  a  virgin  life;  no  tender 
husband  to  comfort  you  with  the  sweet  balm 
of  consolation,  no  family  to  cheer  the  dreary 
winter :  innocent  victim,  you  know  not  what  you 
are  deprived  of, — privileges  which  I  am  debarred 
from  bestowing  on  ygu ;  I  know  and  feel  that 
1  have  ruined  all  your  prospects."  During  this 
last  conversation,  Smoloff' s  tears  had  flowed 
more  than  once,  he  would  have  spoken,  but  his 
agitation  rendered  his  voice  inaudible,  but  at 
last,  after  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  he  said, 
"Sir,  from  the  melancholy  office  that  my  father 
holds,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  am  no  stranger 
to  distress,  and  as  I  have  travelled  over  this  vast 
jurisdiction,  what  unhappy  exiles  have  I  seen 
languishing  in  solitude!  what  lamentations  have 
1  heard!  what  wretchedness  have  I  beheld!  In 
the  frozen  forests  of  Beristow,  I  have  witnessed 
men  who  have  no  family  or  friends  to  soothe 
their  mind  by  tender  consolation;  who  never 
receive  the  caresses  of  a  daughter,  or  the  affection 
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of  a  wife ;  they  live  insulated  and  separated  from 
all  the  world;  they  are  exiles  indeed  whose 
misery  admits  of  no  alleviation."  "But  why 
should  you  complain  when  heaven  has  spared 
you  such  a  daughter  ]"  replied  Phedora  in  a  tone 
of  reproach;  "you  say  that  you  have  lost  every 
thing,  but  should  God  deprive  you  of  her,  what 
would  then  become  of  you  ]"  Springer  trembled, 
and  seizing  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  he  pressed 
it  to  his  bosom  with  that  of  his  wife,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  I  feel  that  heaven  has  not  withheld 
all  its  blessings  from  me." 

In  the  morning,  young  Smoloff  took  leave  of 
the  exiles ;  Elizabeth  watched  his  departure  with 
regret,  as  she  was  anxioj^s  to  reveal  her  project 
to  him,  and  to  seek  his  protection  and  advice; 
she  had  anxiously  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  alone,  but  none  had  presented 
itself  to  her,  as  her  parents  had  not  quitted  the 
room,  and  she  could  not,  in  their  presence,  ad- 
dress him  without  their  observation ;  she  indulged 
herself  in  the  hope  of  his  speedy  return,  and  that 
she  should  then  be  able  to  confide  it  to  him 
secretly.  "Will  you  not  come  again,  M.  de 
Smoloff]"  replied  she  earnestly,  "Oh!  promise 
me  that  this  shall  not  be  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  see  him  who  saved  my  father's  life."  Spring- 
er was  surprised  at  this  address,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  it  was  spoken  made  him  feel 
rather  uneasy.  He  recalled  to  his  mind  the  orders 
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of  the  governor,  and  reflected  that  it  would  be  u 
second  act  of  disobedience.  Smoloff  rephed,  that 
he  was  sure  of  gaining  permission  from  his  father 
and  he  would  that  day  return  to  Tobolsk  to  solicit 
it.  "  But  sir,"  continued  he,  "  in  seeking  this  favor 
for  myself  is  there  no  message  that  I  can  convey 
for  you,  have  you  not  also  any  favor  which  you 
wish  granted  ]"  "  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  Springer 
with  his  accustomed  dignity  and  gravity,  "  I  have 
no  message  to  trouble  you  with."  Smoloff  cast 
his  dejected  eyes  towards  the  ground,  and  put 
the  same  question  to  Phedora;  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "I 
should  thank  you  if  you  could  get  permission  for 
us  to  attend  mass  on  Sundays,  at  Saimka."  He 
willingly  undertook  to  obtain  it  for  them,  and 
departed  with  the  benedictions  of  the  whole  family, 
and  the  secret  wishes  of  Elizabeth  for  his  speedy 
return.  During  his  walk  back  to  Saimka,  she 
engrossed  ^moloff's  whole  mind ;  he  could  think 
of  none  but  her.  Her  appearance  and  anxiety  in 
the  forest  when  in  search  of  her  father,  had  forci- 
bly struck  his  imagination;  and  the  tenderness 
and  affection  which  he  had  afterwards  seen  her 
display  towards  her  parents,  had  deeply  interested 
his  heart  He  recalled  to  his  mind  her  words,  her 
manner,  her  looks,  and  more  particularly  the 
last  sentence  she  had  spoken  to  him.  Without 
this  last  address,  a  religious  aspect  would  per- 
haps have  deterred  him  from  presuming  to  love 
her ;  but  the  vivacity  with  which  she  expressed  a 
3* 
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desire  to  see  him  again,  and  the  tender  accent 
with  which  it  was  spol^en,  excited  a  suspicion  in 
his  mind  that  Cupid  had  also  pierced  her  heart. 
His  youthful  imagination  dwelt  on  the  thought,  he 
was  persuaded,  that  it  was  fate,  not  chance,  which 
had  caused  their  meeting,  and  that  a  mutual 
sympathy  had  actuated  them  both;  he  was  im- 
patient to  read  in  the  innocent  heart  of  Elizabeth, 
the  confirmation  of  his  wishes;  such  success  he 
had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  Ah!  little  did  he 
think  what  projects  she  had  to  disclose  to  him. 
After  Smoloff's  visit  to  the  cottage.  Springer's 
grief  assumed  a  more  melancholy  cast:  the  re- 
membrance of  this  amiable,  generous,  and  in- 
trepid young  man,  only  made  him  feel  with  more 
poignancy  his  banishment  from  mankind,  for  such 
was  the  companion  he  would  have  sought  for 
his  daughter,  but  his  situation  prevented  his  mind 
dwelling  on  such  an  idea,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  wished  not  a  repetition  of  Smoloff's 
visit,  but  rather  dreaded  it,  as  it  would  be  too 
great  a  trial  for  parental  affection  to  support, 
to  see  his  beloved  Elizabeth  pining  a  victim  to 
hopeless  love. 

One  evening,  when  Springer  was  absorbed  in 
a  profound  reverie,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  his  elbow  on  the  stove,  he  uttered  a 
deep  sigh ;  Phedora  dropped  her  needle,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  steadfastly  upon  her  husband ;  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  she  implored  heaven  to  give  her 
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power  to  comfort  his  afflicted  soul,  and  to  heal  his 
wounded  mind  by  the  sweet  balm  of  consolation. 
Elizabeth,  earnestly  looking  at  them,  thought  with 
pleasure,  that  there  might  perhaps  be  a  time  when 
she  should  be  able  to  deliver  them  from  exile,  and 
restore  them  to  her  native  country.  She  felt  cer- 
tain that  Smoloff  would  countenance  her  exploit : 
a  secret  instinct  assured  her  that  he  would  be 
moved  by  it,  and  that  he  would  render  all  the  pro- 
tection in  his  power ;  what  she  feared  most  was 
the  refusal  of  her  parents,  and  particularly  that  of 
her  mother.  How  could  she  leave  them  without 
their  consent,  without  knowing  the  name  of  their 
country,  and  the  crime  for  which  they  were  ban- 
ished. She  felt  that  she  must  avow  her  project, 
and  that  now  was  the  proper  time  for  disclosing 
it,  then  bending  on  her  knees,  she  fervently  im- 
plored the  Almighty  that  he  would  incline  the 
hearts  of  her  parents  to  grant  her  suit ;  then  ap- 
proaching her  father,  she  remained  some  time 
leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair :  she  stood  silent, 
hoping  that  he  would  notice  her  and  speak  to  her, 
but  seeing  that  he  still  continued  in  the  same  de- 
jected state,  she  thus  broke  silence;  "Will  you, 
my  dear  father,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  1" 
He  then  raised  his  head,  and  made  signs  that  she 
might  proceed:  "The  other  day,  when  M.  de 
Smoloff  was  here,  and  asked  you  if  there  was  no 
favor  which  he  could  ask  for  you,  you  replied  that 
there  was  nothing ;  is  it  really  then  true  that  you 
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have  nothing  to  desire]"  "Nothing  which  he 
could  procure  for  me."  "  Who  then  could  grant 
your  desire  1"  "Equity  and  justice,"  "But,  my 
lather,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ]"  "  In  heaven, 
undoubtedly ;  but  never,  never  shall  we  find  them 
on  earth."  As  he  ceased  speaking,  his  agitation 
became  more  violent,  and  his  head  sank  again 
upon  his  hand.  After  a  short  interval,  Elizabeth 
resumed,  speaking  in  a  more  animated  tone,  and 
said,  "  My  beloved  parents,  listen  to  me,  to-day  is 
my  birth-day;  the  sun  has  performed  seventeen 
annual  revolutions  since  you  gave  me  birth ;  this 
was  the  day  on  which  I  received  life  from  you, 
which  will  be  valuable  in  my  estimation  if  I  can 
devote  it  to  your  benefit,  to  you,  whom  my  soul 
loves  and  reveres  as  the  living  images  of  God. 
Since  my  birth,  not  a  day  has  passed  unmarked 
by  your  kindness ;  the  only  means  I  have  of  pay- 
ing you  for  it  is  by  gratitude  and  affection ;  but 
what  is  gratitude  if  we  do  not  show  it  1  what  is 
affection  if  we  do  not  prove  it  1  Oh  !  my  parents, 
forgive  the  presumption  of  your  child!  once  in  her 
life  she  would  do  for  you,  what  you  have  never 
ceased  to  do  for  her  from  the  time  of  her  birth ; 
oh !  deign  then  to  confide  in  her  bosom  the  secret 
of  your  misfortunes."  "  Elizabeth,  what  is  it  that 
you  want?"  replied  her  father  quickly.  "That 
you  would  inform  me  of  as  much  as  it  would  be 
needful  for  me  to  know,  to  be  able  to  prove  the 
extent  of  my  affection  for  you :  God  alone  knows 
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the  motive  that  induces  me  to  make  this  request." 
A  noble  expression  shone  through  the  tears  that 
flowed  from  her  eyes,  and  the  heroism  of  her  soul 
cast  on  the  humility  of  her  attitude  so  divine  a 
form,  that  Springer  anticipated  her  design.  His 
heart  was  oppressed,  his  voice  refused  utterance, 
and  he  could  not  shed  a  tear ;  he  remained  silent 
and  immoveable,  struck  with  awe,  as  if  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  angel ;  no  misfortune  had  ever  acted 
so  powerfully  on  his  feelings  as  Elizabeth's  words ; 
his  heart,  so  heroic  that  no  power  of  kings  could 
intimidate,  and  no  adversity  change,  was  subdued 
by  the  voice  of  his  child,  and  attempted  in  vain  to 
strive  against  the  emotions  that  overpowered  it. 
While  Springer  remained  silent,  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued on  her  knees  before  him,  her  mother  ap- 
proached to  raise  her:  Phedora,  who  had  been 
seated  behind  her  daughter,  had  not  observed  her 
attitude  or  look,  which  had  so  deeply  affected  her 
father,  and  which  had  revealed  her  project,  nor 
did  she  imagine  the  trial  her  fortitude  was  to  un- 
dergo. "  Why,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  "  will 
you  not  inform  Elizabeth  of  the  subject  of  our 
misfortunes  1  Is  it  her  youth  that  deters  you  ?  or 
do  you  think  that  Elizabeth  will  repine  at  our 
reverse  of  fortune  1"  "  No,  that  is  not  it,"  replied 
Springer,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  daughter ;  "  it 
is  not  her  youth,  or  weakness  that  I  fear."  From 
these  words,  Elizabeth  felt  sure  that  her  father 
had  understood  her;  she  pressed  his  hand  jn  si- 
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Jence,  that  he  alone  might  comprehend  her :  slie 
was  aware  of  the  tenderness  of  her  mother's 
lieart,  and  knew  that  the  disclosure  of  her  scheme 
would  afflict  her,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  retard 
it  for  a  while.  "  Oh,  God !"  replied  Springer,  "  for- 
give my  murmers  and  complaints ;  I  repined  for 
those  blessings  of  which  I  was  deprived,  and  va- 
lued not  those  which  thou  hast  so  bountifully 
bestowed  upon  me.  Oh  !  Elizabeth,  this  day  you 
have  amply  repaid  me  for  twelve  years'  suffering." 
"  My  father,"  replied  she,  "  when  the  child  of  such 
a  parent  can  hear  such  words,  say  not  again  that 
tliere  is  no  real  happiness  on  earth,  but  speak  and 
answer  my  request ;  I  entreat  you,  tell  me  your 
name,  your  country,  and  the  cause  of  your  ban- 
ishment and  unhappiness."  " Unhappiness !  no; 
I  feel  that  I  am  unhappy  no  longer ;  my  country 
is  where  my  daughter  dwells,  and  the  name  which 
I  am  the  proudest  of,  is  the  father  of  Elizabeth." 
"  Oh  !  my  beloved  child,"  interrupted  Phedora,  "  1 
thought  not  that  the  love  I  felt  for  you  would  have 
admitted  of  an  increase,  but  you  have  afforded 
consolation  to  your  father."  At  these  words, 
Springer's  heroism  entirely  vanished,  he  clasped 
his  wife  and  daughter  in  his  arms,  and  bathing 
them  with  tears,  he  repeated  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  Oh !  heavens,  forgive  my  ingratitude,  pardon  my 
murmurings,  and  let  not  thy  chastening  hand  in- 
flict those  punishments  which  I  so  justly  deserve.'' 
When  these  violent  emotions  had  subsided,  he  said 
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t()  his  daughter,  "My  dear  child,  I  will  tell  you 
every  particular  that  you  may  wish  to  know,  but 
you  must  wait  a  few  days ;  my  present  state  of 
feelings  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  my  misfor- 
tunes on  this  day  that  you  have  taught  me  to  for- 
get them." 

The  obedient  Elizabeth  pressed  him  no  further, 
but  patiently  waited  till  he  should  feel  inclined  to 
give  her  information  respecting  them;  but  she 
waited  for  that  time  in  vain,  for  Springer  seemed 
to  fear  to  disclose  it  to  her,  and  avoided  her :  he 
had  guessed  her  intentions,  and  no  words  can 
pypress  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  this 
tender  father  felt ;  he  knew  not  how  to  withhold 
his  consent  to  the  request  that  his  daughter  would 
make,  and  yet  he  could  not  summon  up  sufficient 
fortitude  to  grant  it.  This  was  indeed  the  only 
means  in  which  he  could  hope  to  be  delivered 
from  his  exile,  and  of  being  re-established  in  his 
former  dignities ;  then  he  could  replace  Elizabeth 
in  that  station  to  which  she  was  born;  but  when 
he  considered  the  fatigue  that  her  tender  consti- 
tution must  undergo,  and  the  dangers  which  she 
would  be  exposed  to,  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
To  reinstate  his  family  in  their  former  honors,  and 
to  have  placed  them  in  their  native  country  amidst 
their  friends  and  connexions,  he  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  his  own  life ;  but  he  possessed  not 
sufficient  stoicism  to  endure  his  daughter  risking 
hers,  which  was  far  dearer  to  him. 
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Springer's  silence  showed  Elizabeth  the  line  of 
conduct  she  ought  to  pursue ;  she  felt  assured  that 
her  father  had  perceived  her  intention,  and  that 
he  was  deeply  affected  by  it ;  but  if  she  had  been 
certain  of  his  approbation,  he  would  not  so  care- 
fully have  avoided  speaking  of  it.  And  when  she 
seriously  considered  her  scheme,  it  appeared  so 
impracticable,  that  she  feared  her  parents  would 
regard  it  as  romantic.  To  disclose  it  to  them, 
she  determined  to  array  it  in  its  finest  colors,  and 
to  divest  it  of  its  greatest  obstacles;  to  accom- 
phsh  this,  she  must  consult  with  M.  de  Smoloff. 
Till  then  she  knew  it  would  be  rejected;  she  there- 
fore determined  to  be  silent,  and  not  open  her 
heart  to  her  parents  until  she  had  an  interview 
with  him. 

As  she  foresaw  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  the  opposition  of  her  parents  to  her  departure, 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  her  undertaking  to  tra- 
verse on  foot  eight  hundred  miles,  in  one  of  the 
most  severe  climates  on  earth ;  to  lessen  this  diffi- 
culty, and  to  inure  herself  to  fatigue  and  hardship, 
she  exercised  her  strength  daily  on  the  plains  of 
Ischim.  No  weather  prevented  her,  neither  snow 
drifted  against  her  by  a  cold  north  wind,  or 
a  dense  fog  which  concealed  all  the  surround- 
ing objects;  she  never  missed  going,  although 
sometimes  it  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her 
parents;  accustoming  herself  by  degrees  to  en- 
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dure  tne  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  brave 
their  disapprobation  and  the  tempests. 

The  winters  of  Siberia  are  frequently  agitated 
by  dreadful  storms;  at  the  moment  when  the 
azure  sky  looks  the  most  serene^thick  dark  clouds 
arise,  peals  of  thunder  are  heard,  lightning  appears 
with  vivid  flashes,  and  wind  ready  to  tear  the 
mountains  from  their  base :  meeting  from  the  two 
opposite  points  of  the  horizon,  hurricanes  bring 
with  them  cakes  of  ice  from  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
on  the  other  side  rolling  billows  from  the  Caspian 
sea ;  when  they  meet  and  break,  in  vain  does  the 
pyramidical  stem  of  the  fir  oppose  its  strength  to 
the  fury  of  the  tempest,  or  the  suppliant  birch, 
whose  flexible  branches  bend  to  the  earth ;  all  is 
broken  and  destroyed.  Snow  balls  fall  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  detached  masses 
of  ice  are  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  points  of 
rocks,  which  in  their  turn  are  broken,  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  winds,  with  the  fragments 
of  huts,  in  which  the  almost  petrified  animals 
had  sought  shelter;  lifting  them  up  in  the  air 
and  dashing  them  down  again,  spreading  ruin 
and  devastation  over  the  whole  face  of  nature. 

On  a  cold  morning  in  the  month  of  January, 
as  Elizabeth  was  traversing  the  plain  amongst 
the  tombs,  and  near  to  the  small  wooden  chapel, 
she  was  surprised  by  one  of  these  dreadful  tem- 
pests; she  perceived  the  sky  darken,  and  took 
refuge  in  this  sacred  asylum;  the  boisterous 
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winds  blew  with  unabated  fury  against  its  mould- 
ering walls,  shaking  it  even  to  its  foundation, 
and  threatening  every  moment  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  it.  Elizabeth,  prostrate  before  the  altar, 
felt  no  fear,  and  dreaded  not  the  warring  elements 
which  she  heard  devastating  all  the  surrounding 
objects ;  her  heart  still  retained  its  usual  tranquil- 
lity; she  experienced  a  reverential  awe,  and  a 
devout  attachment  to  a  God,  from  whom  it  came. 
As  her  life  would  be  serviceable  to  her  parents, 
she  felt  assured  that  the  Almighty  would  protect 
her  for  their  sakes,  and  that  he  would  not  destroy 
her  before  she  had  delivered  them  from  their  ban- 
ishment. This  sentiment,  perhaps,  may  have  the 
appearance  of  superstition:  no!  it  was  the  impulse 
of  filial  affection,  which  piety  alone  can  dictate ; 
this  inspired  Elizabeth  with  a  perfect  tranquillity, 
whilst  the  warring  elements  rose  tempestuously 
around,  and  the  falling  of  thunderbolts  every- 
where surrounded  her.  She  yielded  calmly  to 
the  fatigue  that  overpowered  her  tender  frame, 
and  laying  herself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
at  which  she  had  offered  up  fervent  prayers  for 
the  success  of  her  future  plan,  she  sunk  into 
a  peaceful  slumber,  as  innocence  reposes  in 
the  arms  of  a  father,  or  virtue  in  the  faith  of 
God. 

On  this  day  Smoloff  returned  from  Tobolsk, 
and  on  arriving  at  Saimka,  his  first  object  was  to 
visit  the  exiles'  cabin.    He  brought  Phedora  and 
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her  daughter  permission  to  attend  mass  on  Sun- 
day at  Saimka,  which  had  so  long  been  the  ardent 
desiie  of  her  heart ;  but  this  favor,  far  from  ex- 
tending it  to  the  unhappy  Springer,  was  accom- 
panied by  severer  and  more  rigid  orders  from  the 
court.  In  allowing  young  Smoloff  once  more  to 
revisit  their  lonely  cot,  the  governor  of  Tobolsk 
had  consulted  his  feelings  rather  than  his  duty ; 
he  had  therefore  exacted  a  promise  from  his  son, 
that  this  visit  should  be  the  last.  Smoloff  felt 
deeply  that  he  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tid- 
ings, and  that  such  severity  was  to  be  shown 
them ;  but  as  he  advanced  towards  the  cot  where 
Elizabeth  dwelt,  his  melancholy  subsided,  and 
feelings  of  a  more  pleasing  nature  occupied  his 
mind :  he  thought  less  of  the  pain  he  should  feel 
at  bidding  a  final  adieu,  which,  after  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  father,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  do,  than  of  the  delight  he  should  experience  in 
again  seeing  her  who  had  so  deeply  interested 
him.  In  youth,  the  first  ardent  desire  that  occu- 
pies the  thoughts,  and  the  enjoyment  of  present 
felicity,  is  so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  mind,  that  it 
obliterates  all  idea  of  futurity ;  it  is  so  much  en- 
grossed with  happiness,  that  it  casts  not  a  reflec- 
tion on  future  distress,  and  present  felicity  is  too 
keenly  felt  by  youth  to  allow  them  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  instability  of  its  duration.  But  as 
Smolofi"  entered  the  cottage  his  eyes  vainly  wan- 
dered around  in  search  of  Elizabeth,  but  he  found 
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her  not ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  he  should  be 
obhged  to  depart  without  seeing  her,  he  could  not 
conceal  what  he  so  severely  lelt.  In  vain  did  Phe- 
dora  bless  him,  as  the  means  of  opening  the  house 
of  God  to  her,  and  who  had  saved  the  life  of  her 
husband;  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  most  tender 
expressions  of  gratitude.  Springer  addressed  him 
as  his  protector,  and  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted; 
he  appeared  almost  insensible  to  their  kindness, 
and  in  the  little  he  spoke,  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
every  instant  escaped  from  his  lips.  His  anxiety 
disclosed  to  the  exiles  the  situation  of  his  heart. 
Phedora  indulged  the  thought  that  he  would  one 
day  become  dearer  to  her ;  his  love  for  her  daugh- 
ter flattered  her  pride.  Springer,  less  sensible  to 
this  parental  weakness,  and  fearing  lest  Elizabeth 
should  perceive  his  attachment  for  her,  which 
might  disturb  her  peace,  pressed  Smoloff"  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  father,  wishing  to 
terminate  a  visit,  which  by  a  thousand  pretences 
he  endeavored  to  prolong.  During  this  discourse, 
the  sky  assumed  a  stormy  appearance,  and  the 
parents  trembled  for  the  fate  of  their  child.  "  Oh, 
Elizabeth!  what  will  become  of  my  daughter?" 
exclaimed  the  distracted  mother.  Springer  seiz- 
ing his  stick  in  silence,  determined  to  go  out  in 
search  of  his  daughter.  Smoloff*  immediately 
followed  him ;  the  wind  blew  with  the  most  hor- 
rific violence,  the  trees  were  torn  up  by  their 
roots,  and  lay  scattered  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
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eixcountering  the  greatest  danger  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  forest.  Springer  represented  the  dan- 
ger to  him,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
following,  but  it  was  useless.  Smoloff  saw  the 
danger,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  wit- 
nessed it;  he  rejoiced  in  braving  the  tempest 
for  the  sake  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  giving  proof  of 
an  affection  which  he  could  scarcely  ha\e  de- 
clared to  her  in  any  means.  They  had  now 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  forest ;  "Which  way 
shall  we  turn"?"  inquired  Smoloff.  "Towards 
the  plain,"  replied  Springer,  "thither  she  goes 
daily,  and  I  h9pe  that  she  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
chapel."  They  said  no  more,  but  proceeded  si- 
lently; their  anxiety  was  mutual;  stooping  to 
avoid  striking  their  heads  against  the  broken 
boughs,  they  hastened  with  intiepidity,  and  as 
swiftly  as  the  snow,  which  beat  in  their  faces, 
would  permit. 

They  reached  the  plain,  where  the  danger  with 
which  they  had  been  menaced  from  the  falling  of 
huge  trees  ceased,  but  on  this  exposed  situation, 
they  were  sometimes  driven  forwards,  and  some- 
times backwards,  by  the  violence  of  the  hurricane  ;- 
at  length,  alter  many  efforts,  they  arrived  at  the 
little  wooden  chapel,  wh^e  they  hoped  to  find 
Elizabeth,  but  as  they  approached  this  miserable 
structure,  and  perceived  the  slightly  jointed  planks 
that  seemed  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  and  form  one 
mass  of  ruins,  they  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  she 
4* 
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might  be  there.  Encouraged  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble ardor,  SmolofF  advanced,  leaving  Springer  a 
considerable  distance  behind,  and  was  first  to 
enter  the  sacred  building;  he  saw — what  did  he 
seel  was  it  a  dream!  no,  it  was  Elizabeth;  not 
pale,  trembling,  and  frightened,  but  sweetly  slum- 
bering at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Struck  with  in- 
expressible delight,  he  stopped,  and  in  silence 
pointed  her  out  to  Springer,  and  both  actuated 
by  similar  sentiments  of  veneration,  fell  on  their 
knees  by  the  side  of  an  angel  sleeping  under 
the  protection  of  a  watchful  Providence.  Spring- 
er bent  over  the  countenance  of  his  child,  and 
the  youth,  casting  down  his  eyes,  retired  back 
some  steps,  not  daring  to  approach  too  near 
to  such  divine  innocence.  Elizabeth,  awaking, 
beheld  her  father ;  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  my  father,  I  knew  that  you 
watched  over  me !"  Springer  pressed  her  in  his 
arms  with  a  convulsive  emotion.  "  Oh  my  daugh- 
ter," said  he,  "what  agonies  you  have  thrown 
your  mother  and  me  in  I"  "I  beseech  you,  for- 
give me  for  thus  causing  your  tears,"  answered 
Elizabeth,  "  and  let  us  hasten  to  dispel  my  mo- 
ther's fears."  She  then  arose,  and  perceiving 
Smoloff,  she  said,  "  All  my  protectors  have  been 
watching  over  me  at  once :  Heaven,  my  father,  and 
yourself"  With  extreme  difficulty  did  the  de- 
lighted lover  subdue  his  feelmgs.  "  Tender  child," 
resumed  Springer,  "you  talk  of  rejoining  your 
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mother,  but  will  your  delicate  frame  resist  the 
warring  elements,  which  M.  de  Smoloff  and  I 
have  only  escaped  by  a  miracle  ]"  "  Let  us  try," 
replied  she,  "my  strength  is  greater  than  you 
think;  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  what  I  am  capable  of  performing,  to 
afford  consolation  to  a  distressed  mother."  Spring- 
er plainly  perceived  that  she  had  not  abandoned 
her  project;  she  walked  between  her  father  and 
Smoloff,  who  together  supported  her,  and  shel- 
tered her  head  with  their  wide  mantles.  Then 
did  Smoloff  rejoice  in  the  thunder  and  the  boister- 
ous winds  that  obliged  Elizabeth  to  put  herself 
under  his  protection.  He  thought  not  of  his  own 
safety;  his  life  he  would  gladly  have  exposed 
a  thousand  times,  to  have  prolonged  the  moments 
that  he  spent'  in  her  company;  he  felt  not  for 
that  of  Elizabeth,  which  he  was  sure  he  should 
preserve. 

The  sky  now  began  to  resume  its  former  se- 
renity, the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  wind  abated. 
Springer's  mind  became  more  composed,  and 
SmolofTs  more  agitaCd  and  depressed.  Eliza- 
beth withdrew  her  arm ;  she  wished  to  walk  alone, 
and  to  brave,  unassisted,  in  the  sight  of  her  father, 
the  remainder  of  the  storm;  she  exulted  in  her 
strength,  and  was  proud  of  displaying  it  before 
him,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be 
practicable  for  her  to  undertake  to  obtain  pardon 
of  the  Emperor,  although  she  were  obliged  to  seek 
it  iathe  opposite  pole. 
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Pliedora  experienced  the  most  heartfelt  grati- 
tude when  she  again  sheltered  them  under  her 
roof,  thanking  Heaven  who  had  restored  them; 
consoling  her  daughter  who  grieved  at  the  un- 
easiness she  had  caused  her,  she  dried  her  drip- 
ping garments,  taking  off  her  squirrel  skin  boots 
and  her  fur  bonnet,  and  smoothing  her  auburn 
tresses.  These  maternal  cares,  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  affectionate,  which  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  receiving  from  her  mother,  and 
which  each  day  she  became  more  grateful  for, 
cG»uld  not  but  be  observed  by  Smoloff;  he  feit 
that  it  was  impossible  to  love  Elizabeth  without 
loving  her  mother,  and  in  addition  to  the  happi- 
ness he  should  expe/ienr-e  in  being  the  husband 
of  Elizabeth,  would  be  that  of  becoming  the  son 
of  Phedora. 

The  tempest  had  now  entirely  subsided,  the 
sky  regained  its  usual  serenity,  and  the  dark 
shadows  of  night  were  fast  approaching.  Spring- 
er, taking  the  hand  of  the  young  man,  pressed 
it  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
he  reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to  part.  Then 
Elizabeth,  for  the  first  time,  understood  that 
this  was  to  be  his  last  visit ;  she  turned  pale  and 
became  agitated.  "  What !"  said  she  to  him,  "  shall 
I  not  see  you  again  ?"  "  Oh  yes,"  replied  he,  "  as 
long  as  I  am  free,  and  you  inhabit  these  deserts, 
I  will  not  leave  Saimka.  I  shall  then  see  you  every 
Sunday  at  mass ;  I  shall  meet  you  in  the  forest  or 
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on  the  plain,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
whenever  such  happiness  is  allowed  me'' — He 
suddenly  stopped,  astonished  at  his  feelings,  and 
at  what  he  had  uttered ;  Elizabeth  had  not  com- 
prehended his  meaning  in  what  he  had  just  said ; 
she  foresaw  that  she  should  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  him  respecting  her  project, 
and  comforted  by  this  hope  she  saw  him  depart 
with  less  regret 

When  Sunday  arrived,  Elizabeth  and  her  mo- 
ther, after  an  early  breakfast,  set  out  for  Saimka ; 
Springer  parted  from  them  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
morse, as  since  their  exile  this  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  been  Jeft  alone  in  the  cottage,  but  he 
suppressed  his  emotion,  and  calmly  blessing  them, 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  their  pro- 
tection. The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  road 
appeared  short;  the  Tartar  peasant  acted  as 
guide  through  the  forest,  and  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Saimka.  As  they  entered  the  sacred  edifice, 
they  excited  universal  attention;  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  them,  but  theirs  never  wandered  from 
their  devotion. 

With  their  hearts  filled  with  pious  adoration, 
they  meekly  advanced  towards  the  altar,  and 
there  prostrating  themselves,  offered  up  fervent 
supplications  for  the  same  object,  and  if  Elizabeth's 
were  less  comprehensive  than  Phedora's,  they 
were  not  the  less  fervent. 

During  the  whole  ceremony  Elizabeth  removed 
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not  the  veil  from  her  face,  her  thoughts  were  so 
entirely  devoted  to  htr  God  and  her  father,  that 
they  did  not  once  wander  to  him  from  whom  she 
anticipated  succour  and  assistance.  The  pious 
concert  of  united  voices  that  chanted  praises  to 
the  divine  Being,  excited  in  her  feelings  almost 
bordering  on  ecstacy ;  she  had  never  before  heard 
such  glorious  sounds;  her  imagination  painted  the 
heavens  opening,  and  the  celestial  Being  present- 
ing himself,  accompanied  by  an  angel,  to  conduct 
her  on  her  journey.  This  vision  ceased  with  the 
music ;  then  she  raised  her  head,  and  the  first 
object  that  presented  itself  to  her  was  young  Smo- 
loff,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  steadily  looking  at 
her  with  the  most  tender  affection.  She  fancied 
him  the  angel  that  God  had  sent  to  be  the  guar- 
dian spirit  to  assist  her  in  delivering  her  father. 
She  witnessed  him  with  gratitude  and  confidence : 
Smoloff  was  moved  by  her  appearance;  it  seemed 
to  accord  with  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  for 
he  also  felt  grateful  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  her, 
and  of  feeling  that  his  affection  was  returned  by 
her. 

Upon  leaving  the  church,  Smoloff  proposed  to 
conduct  Phedora  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  in 
his  sledge,  to  which  she  consented  with  joy,  as  the 
means  of  sooner  rejoining  her  husband,  but  Eliza- 
beth was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  arrange- 
ment; in  walking,  she  hoped  to  have  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  privately,  but  m 
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the  sledge  that  was  impossible:  how  could  she 
disclose  her  scheme  before  her  mother,  who,  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  it,  would  at  the  first  reject  it 
as  impracticable,  and  forbid  SmolofF  rendering 
her  the  least  assistance ;  and  yet  could  she  lose 
such  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  it  to  him]  per- 

♦  haps  it  would  be  the  only  occasion  she  would 
have  of  revealing  her  project  to  him.  Thus  did 
anxiety  and  perplexity  reign  in  her  mind,  when 
the  sledire  had  already  passed  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est, and  Smoloff  had  declared  that  he  could  go  no 
farther;  but  wanting  resolution  to  leave  Eliza- 
lieth,  he  went  on  till  he  reached  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  but  thither  he  was  obliged  to  stop.  Phedora 
alighted  first ;  extending  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Do 
you  not  sometimes  walk  here  1"  Elizabeth,  who 
descended  after  her  mother,  replied  in  a  low  and 
hurried  voice,  "No,  not  here  to-morrow,  but  at 
the  little  wooden  chapel  on  the  plain."  Thus  did 
she  appoint  a  rendezvous  without  being  aware  of 
the  interpretation  Smoloff  might  put  on  it:  she 
fancied  she  had  only  spoken  of  her  father,  and 
seeing  in  his  countenance  that  her  request  had 
been  heard,  and  would  be  granted,  her  eyes  bright- 
ened with  joy. 

Whilst  Phedora  and  her  daughter  walked  to- 
wards their    dwelling,    Smoloff  returned   alone 

'.  across  the  forest,  indulging  in  a  most  delicious 
reverie.  After  what  he  had  heard,  could  he  doubt 
the  affection  of  Elizabeth?   and  from  what  he 
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knew  of  her,  how  could  this  fail  to  create  the  most* 
lively  sensations  of  joy  1  He  had  never  beheld 
any  one  as  beautiful  as  her ;  she  was  pious ;  he 
had  lately  seen  her  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
He  had  abundant  proofs  of  her  affection  to  her 
parents ;  how  indeed  could  a  heart  so  tender  fail 
to  love  a  man  who  had  saved  her  father's  life  1 
and  free  and  ingenuous  as  the  pupil  of  nature, 
how  should  she  have  acquired  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing her  feelings  1  The  only  thing  that  surprised 
him  was,  that  she  could  think  of  an  interview  un- 
known to  her  parents,  but  he  easily  overlooked 
this  indiscretion,  believing  that  it  proceeded  froT0 
an  excessive  love.  Ah  I  he  was  not  deceived,  for 
such  were  the  feelings  that  actuated  the  heart  of 
Elizabeth. 

It  was  not  with  the  embarrassment  usually  at- 
tending stolen  meetings  of  this  nature,  but  with 
unsuspecting  innocence,  that  Elizabeth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  repaired  to  the  hallowed  spot.  Her 
steps  were  lighter,  and  her  pace  swifter  than 
usual,  as  she  viewed  it  as  the  prelude  to  the  libe- 
ration of  her  father.  The  sun  cast  its  effulgent 
rays  on  the  plain  covered  with  snow,  and  icicles 
clear  as  crystal  hung  pendant  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  reflected  its  brilliant  image  in  va- 
rious forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  were 
far  less  pure  and  bright  than  the  heart  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  she  entered  the  chapel,  and  found  not  Smo- 
loff  there;  she  felt  disappointed,  and  a  slight  gloom 
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overshadowed  her  brow.  It  was  neither  vanity 
nor  neglected  love  that  caused  it ;  at  this  time  no 
passion  or  weakness  could  find  a  place  in  her 
iieart,  but  she  feared  some  accident  or  unforeseen 
circumstance  had  prevented  his  meeting  her.  Un- 
happy, she  implored  God  not  to  prolong  the  per- 
plexity she  endured.  During  this  prayer  Smoloff 
arrived,  surprised  to  find  her  there  before  him,  as 
he  had  fled  on  Cupid's  wings :  on  them  we  un- 
doubtedly travel  swift, — it  is  our  passions  that  im- 
pel us;  but  Elizabeth  that  day  proved  that  filial 
duty  travels  even  swifter. 

On  seeing  Smoloflf,  Elizabeth  raised  her  eyes 
and  hands  towards  heaven,  and  then  turning  to- 
wards him  with  a  touching  and  expressive  motion, 
"Ah!  sir,"  said  she,  "with  what  impatience  have 
1  waited  your  arrival !"  Her  words,  her  looks,  the 
rendezvous,  and  the  punctuality  which  she  had 
observed,  all  confirmed  the  delighted  youth  that 
he  was  loved ;  he  would  have  told  her  with  what 
fervor  her  love  was  returned,  but  she  did  not  allow 
him  time.  "  M.  de  Smoloff",  listen  to  me,  I  beseech 
you,"  said  she ;  "  I  want  your  assistance  to  rescue 
my  father ;  promise  me  your  support."  These  few 
words  completely  overturned  all  ideas  of  happiness 
that  Smoloff" had  formed;  distressed  and  confused, 
he  perceived  his  mistake,  but  his  love  for  Elizabeth 
was  not  diminished.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
prostrated  himself  before  her ;  she  thought  it  was 
before  God ;  no,  it  was  to  her,  and  her  alone  that 
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he  paid  this  mark  of  veneration,  and  he  swore  to 
perform  all  that  she  required.  She  replied  thus : 
"  Since  the  first  dawn  of  reason  enlightened  my 
soul,  my  thoughts  have  been  entirely  devoted  to 
my  parents,  their  affection  has  been  my  sole  hap- 
piness, and  to  contribute  to  their  felicity  my  only 
wish.  They  are  unhappy;  heaven  calls  me  to 
their  relief,  and  has  sent  you  to  this  spot  to  assist 
me  in  the  fulfilling  my  destiny :  I  wish,  sir,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Petersburg,  to  ask  of  the  emperor  pardon 
for  my  father."  Smoloff  made  a  sign  of  astonish- 
ment, to  indicate  his  idea  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  undertaking.  But  she  hastily  resumed,  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  long  I  have  conceived  this 
design.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  received  it  at  my 
birth;  it  is  the  first  that  I  remember;  it  has  never 
quitted  me  sleeping  or  awake ;  it  is  ever  present  to 
my  mind ;  it  pursues  me ;  it  is  that  idea  that  has 
made  me  seek  you,  and  that  has  brought  me  here 
now ;  it  is  that  inspires  me  with  courage  to  brave 
fatigue,  misery,  death,  and  opposition,  and  it  is 
that  that  induces  me  to  disobey  my  parents, 
should  they  refuse  their  consent ;  you  see,  M.  de 
Smoloff,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
suade me,  for  a  resolution  like  this  is  not  to  be 
shaken." 

During  this  discourse,  the  tender  hopes  of  the 
lover  had  entirely  vanished,  but  a  feeling  of  admi- 
ration at  the  filial  duty  and  heroism  of  Elizabeth, 
called  forth  sentiments  which  it  was  impossible  to 
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describe,  and  his  tears  that  flowed  were  scarcely 
less  delightful  than  the  transports  of  requited  love. 
"  Oh !"  replied  he,  "  happy  am  I ;  oh  yes !  a  thou- 
sand times  happier  am  I,  that  you  have  made 
choice  of  me  to  be  your  guide  and  counsellor;  but 
you  cannot  be  aware  of  the  difficulties."  "  Two 
only  frighten  me,"  interrupted  she,  "  and  you  per- 
haps are  best  calculated  to  remove  them."  "  Speak, 
Elizabeth,  speak,  and  tell  me  what  they  are,  I  am 
impatient  to  obey ;  what  is  there  that  you  could 
ask  that  would  not  be  less  than  I  would  perform?" 
"These  are  the  obstacles  that  I  dread,"  replied 
she ;  "  first,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  road  to  pursue, 
and  I  fear  lest  my  flight  may  injure  my  father.  1 
stand  in  need  of  your  instruction  respecting  my 
journey;  what  villages  to  pass  through,  what 
houses  are  found  for  the  relief  of  indigent  travel- 
lers, on  whose  hospitality  I  may  «pend,  and  the 
surest  metnod  of  getting  my  petition  presented  to 
the  emperor.  But  first  of  all  you  must  promise 
me  that  your  father  will  not  punish  mine  for  the 
offences  of  his  child."  Smoloff;  in  reply,  pledged 
his  honor  on  this  point ;  "  but  Elizabeth,"  added 
he,  "  are  you  aware  to  what  degree  the  emperor 
is  irritated  against  your  father,  that  he  considers 
him  as  his  mortal  enemy  .'"  "  I  am  ignorant,"  said 
she,  "  of  what  crime  he  is  accused ;  I  know  not 
even  his  real  name,  or  his  country,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence."  "  What !"  exclaimed 
Smoloff",  "  do  you  not  know  the  rank  that  your 
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father  held,  or  the  name  you  speak  of  him  by  1" 
"  No,  neither,"  replied  she.  "  Oh !  virtuous  girl," 
exclaimed  he,  "  whose  enterprise  is  not  actuated 
by  pride  and  vanity ;  you  know  not  what  honors 
you  will  regain ;  you  have  alone  thought  of  the 
welfare  of  your  parents.  But  what  is  grandeur  of 
birth  compared  with  that  of  your  soul  1  and  what 
in  comparison  to  such  sentiments,  is  the  illustrious 
name  of—"  "  Stop,"  interrupted  she,  hastily,  "  the 
secret  you  are  going  to  divulge  belongs  to  my 
father,  and  it  is  he  alone  who  should  reveal  it." 
"  True,"  replied  Smoloff,  with  a  tone  of  enthusias- 
tic admiration,  "  there  is  no  principle  of  honor,  or 
point  of  delicacy,  which  has  not  a  place  in  thy 
heart."  Elizabeth  resumed  to  inquire  when  he 
could  give  her  the  necessary  information  respect- 
ing her  journey.  "  I  must  take  time  to  consider 
of  it,"  said  hejf*  but  how  do  you  think  it  possible 
to  travel  on  fodt  and  alone  over  the  space  of  three 
thousand  miles,  which  separates  the  province  of 
Ischim  from  the  province  of  Ingria?"  "Ah!" 
cried  she,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  "  that  Provi- 
dence which  directed  you  to  preserve  the  life  of 
my  father,  and  has  sent  me  to  the  succour  of  my 
parents,  will  not  abandon  me."  Smoloff,  much 
agitated,  replied  after  a  short  silence,  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  think  of  such  an  undertaking, 
until  the  long  days  of  summer ;  now  it  would  be 
impracticable;  even  the  sledges  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  you  would  infallibly  perish  in  the 
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marshy  forests  of  Siberia.  But,  Elizabetli,  1  will 
see  you  again  in  a  few  days;  your  scheme  has 
affected  me  so  much,  that  it  disables  me  from  form- 
ing a  discriminate  judgment ;  1  will  take  a  short 
time  to  consider,  and  will  then  give  you  my  real 
opinion.  I  will  return  to  Tobolsk,  and  will  con- 
sult with  my  father — he  is  the  best  of  men ;  if  he 
were  not  the  governor  of  this  province,  there 
would  be  much  more  misery  among  the  exiles ; 
he  is  capable  of  appreciating  a  noble  action ;  he 
has  it  not  in  his  power  to  help  you ;  duty  forbids 
him,  but  I  pledge  my  honor  that  he  will  not  punish 
your  father,  who  has  given  existence  to  so  heroic 
and  virtuous  a  daughter ;  no,  he  would  feel  proud 
to  call  you  his.  Elizabeth,  forgive  me,  my  heart 
declares  itself  in  defiance  of  opposition :  I  know 
that  no  sentiment  can  find  a  place  in  your  heart, 
but  that  glorious  one  that  has  engrossed  your 
whole  attention  so  long.  I  expect  not  a  return, 
neither  do  I  now  hope  or  ask  for  it?  but  should 
you  one  day  be  re-established  in  your  native 
country,  and  should  happily  and  peaceably  enjoy 
all  the  dignities  you  so  richly  deserve,  remember 
that  it  was  in  the  deserts  of  Ischim  that  Smoloff 
first  saw  you,  there  he  admired  and  loved  you, 
and  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  life  of  obscu- 
rity and  poverty  with  Elizabeth  in  exile,  to  all  the 
honors  that  the  world  could  have  offered  him." 
He  could  proceed  no  longer,  his  tears  prevented 
utterance;  he  was  astonished  at  the  emotion 
5* 
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which  agitated  him ;  till  then  he  had  never  felt 
such  weakness;  till  then  he  had  never  loved. 
During  this  conversation  Elizabeth  remained  im- 
moveable; she  thought  of  none  but  filial  love,  and 
any  other  appeared  new  to  her ; — had  she  better 
conceived  it,  had  her  heart  been  free  to  receive  it, 
it  would  have  appeared  less  strange  to  her ;  and 
perhaps  had  she  seen  her  parents  happy  she  would 
have  loved  him;  and  that  event  happening,  he 
might  still  be  loved  at  a  future  period ;  but  whilst 
they  were  in  affliction,  she  still  remained  constant 
to  her  first  passion.  To  contain  two,  the  human 
heart,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  is  not  formed. 

Elizabeth  knew  not  mankind;  she  was  ignorant 
of  their  customs  and  rules;  nevertheless  an  in- 
stinctive decorum,  the  attendant  on  virtue,  forbade 
her  remaining  alone  with  the  man  who  had  pro- 
fessed his  love  for  her,  and  who  had  made  so 
open  a  declaration  of  it.  She  therefore  walked 
towards  the  door  of  the  chapel  and  prepared  to 
quit  it,  but  Smoloff  who  perceived  her  intention, 
said,  "Oh,  Elizabeth!  can  I  have  offended  you] 
I  protest  before  my  God  and  Creator,  that  my 
respect  for  you  is  equal  to  my  love,  and  be  as- 
sured, that  if  you  command  it  I  would  die  in 
silence ;  how  then,  Elizabeth,  can  I  have  offended 
youl"  "No,  you  have  not  offended  me,"  she 
replied  mildly,  "but  I  came  here  to  consult  you 
respecting  my  parents,  and  now  that  you  have 
kindly  listened  to  me,  and  I  have  no  more  to  add. 
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1  wish  to  return  to  them."  "Well  then,  noble 
and  generous  girl,  return  to  your  duty,  and  in 
associating  me  with  it,  you  have  rendered  me 
worthy  of  you;  and  far  from  endeavouring  to 
turn  you  from  it,  even  in  my  most  secret  thoughts, 
I  will  cheerfully  devote  my  time  to  your  service, 
and  assist  you  in  every  possible  means." 

He  then  promised  to  remit  to  her  the  followiuG^ 
Sunday,  at  church,  all  the  notes  and  instructions 
that  would  be  necessary  for  her,  to  undertake  her 
arduous  enterprise;  they  then  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  their  next  meeting  separated. 

When  Sunday  arrived,  Elizabeth  cheerfully 
accompanied  her  mother  to  Saimka;  she  was 
impatient  to  see  Smoloff,  and  to  receive  from  him 
such  instructions  as  should  facilitate  her  journey, 
but  the  ceremony  concluded,  and  no  Smoloff 
appeared.  Elizabeth  became  uneasy ;  whilst  her 
mother  was  offering  a  parting  prayer,  she  turned 
round  and  asked  an  old  woman  "  if  M.  de  Smoloff 
was  at  church  that  morning  1"  She  replied, 
"  that  he  was  not ;  that  he  had  set  off  two  days 
since,  for  Tobolsk."  This  answer  struck  her 
with  unutterable  despair;  the  object  of  her  dearest 
wishes,  seemed  thus  to  fly  before  her  at  the  time 
she  thought  herself  on  the  point  of  attaining  it. 
A  thousand  frightful  fears  now  agitated  her  mind : 
since  Smoloff  had  quitted  Saimka  without  per- 
forming his  promise,  how  could  she  expect  that 
he  would  remember  it  at  Tobolsk,  and  if  he  did, 
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how  could  he  perform  it  ]  These  distracting  re- 
flections pursued  her  everywhere,  both  day  aiid 
night ;  her  grief  was .  rendered  more  poignant  as 
she  alone  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  it ;  she  had 
no  friend  to  consult  with,  and  all  her  courage 
was  called  into  action,  to  endeavour  to  suppress 
her  feelings  when  in  the  sight  of  her  parents;  she 
retired  early  to  her  chamber,  there  to  give  vent  to 
her  distress.  As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room, 
Phedora  addressed  her  husband,  and  said,  "I 
must  inform  you  what  lays  so  heavily  on  lOfy 
breast.  Have  you  not  remarked  the  alteration  in 
Elizabeth?  when  with  us,«  she  is  pensive  and 
melancholy,  and  at  the  sound  of  Smoloff's  name 
she  blushes  and  colors,  and  his  absence  makes 
her  unhappy.  This  morning  she  was  inattentive 
at  church,  her  eyes  wandered  on  all  sides;  I 
heard  her  ask  an  aged  matron  if  Smoloff  was  at 
Saimka,  and  she  turned  as  pale  as  death,  when 
she  was  told  that  he  had  two  days  before  set  off 
for  Tobolsk.  Ah!  Stanislaus,  I  well  remember  in 
those  days  that  preceded  our  happy  union,  that  it 
was  thus  the  color  flushed  in  my  face  when  your 
name  was  mentioned ;  thus  did  my  eyes  wander 
in  search  of  you,  and  what  tears  I  shed  when  I 
could  not  see  you.  Alas !  these  are  symptoms  of 
a  durable  affection :  how  can  I  behold  them  in  the 
breast  of  my  child  with  any  thing  but  distress? 
she  is  not  destined  to  be  like  her  mother,  a  happy 
wife."    "Happy!"  resumed  Springer,  in  a  tone 
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of  bitterness,  "  what !  happy  in  »  desert,  and  in 
exile  1"  "Yes,"  replied  Phedora  quickly,  "in  a 
desert  or  in  exile,  blessed  with  the  society  of  him 
whom  I  love,"  and  clasping  her  husband  to  her 
heart.  But  soon  returning  to  the  thougnt  that 
first  occupied  her  mind,  she  exclaimed,  "I  fear 
that  Elizabeth  loves  young  Smoloff,  and  virtuous 
and  beautiful  as  she  is,  he  will  only  regard  her  as 
the  daughter  of  a  miserable  exile ;  he  will  disdain 
to  notice  her,  and  my  only  child,  my  beloved 
daughter,  will  pine  to  death,  the  victim  of  hopeless 
love."  She  could  say  no  more,  tears  suppressed 
her  utterance ;  the  presence  of  her  husband,  which 
would  at  any  other  time  have  consoled  her,  could 
not  remove  the  fears  she  entertained  respecting 
her  daughter's  future  happiness.  Springer,  after 
reflecting  for  a  short  time,  thus  spoke : — "  Oh !  my 
beloved  Phedora,  take  comfort ;  I  have  also  care- 
fully watched  Elizabeth,  perhaps  I  have  seen 
further  what  passes  in  her  soul  than  you  have. 
Other  ideas  than  those  of  Smoloff  occupy  her 
mind ;  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  and  I  am  also 
sure,  that  were  we  to  offer  Smoloff  such  a  pre- 
cious gift,  he  would  not  reject  it,  nor  would  he 
disdain  it,  though  it  were  in  the  forest,  and  this 
sentiment  renders  him  worthy  of  her.  No,  Eliza- 
beth will  not  pass  all  her  days  in  this  forest ;  she 
will  not  always  remain  buried  in  obscurity ;  she 
will  not  be  unhappy  for  ever .  it  is  impossible;  it 
cannot  be  that  such  virtues  as  hers  were  born  to 
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shine,  and  a  just  God  will  requite  them  sooner  or 
later." 

Since  their  exile,  this  was  the  first  time  that 
Springer  had  appeared  not  to  despair:  Phedora 
from  this  circumstance,  augured  the  most  pleasing 
presages,  and  re-assured  by  his  words,  lay  down 
composedly  to  rest. 

During  two  months  Elizabeth  went  every 
Sunday  to  Saimka,  anxiously  expecting  to  see 
SmolofF,  but  she  sought  him  in  vain ;  he  appeared 
not,  and  at  last  she  was  told  that  he  had  left 
Tobolsk.  Then  all  her  hopes  vanished;  she 
doubted  not  that  Smoloff  had  entirely  forgotten 
her,  and  at  this  thought  she  shed  the  bitterest 
tears,  but  for  which  the  purest  innocence  could 
not  have  reproached  her,  since  they  were  not  a 
tribute  to  unregarded  love. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  April.  The  snow 
began  to  melt,  and  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  gave 
the  sandy  banks  of  the  lake  a  verdant  appear- 
ance ;  the  white  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn  covered 
the  branches,  as  if  with  flakes  of  snow ;  the  cam- 
panella  shot  forth  its  blue  buds ;  the  downy  north- 
wort,  and  the"  iris,  whose  painted  leaves  rise 
perpendicularly,  enamelled  the  ground  with  their 
blossoms ;  flocks  of  blackbirds  perched  themselves 
on  the  naked  trees,  and  enlivened  the  silence  of  the 
winter  morn  by  their  cheerful  notes;  the  Persian 
duck,  of  a  bright  flame  color,  was  already  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  sometimes  on  the  surface  of 
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the  water ;  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  "although  there 
is  no  danger,  it  utters  the  most  piercing  cries; 
and  amongst  the  rushes  were  seen  all  kinds  of  par- 
tridges, some  with  yellow  and  black  beaks,  others 
speckled,  with  feathery  ruffs  round  their  necks. 
Thus  every  symptom  announced  an  early  spring, 
and  Elizabeth  foresaw  the  consequence  of  missing 
such  a  favorable  season  for  her  expedition,  and 
resolved  to  undertake  it  unassisted,  relying  on 
Heaven  and  her  own  strength  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it. 

As  Springer  was  one  day  cultivating  his  gar- 
den, Elizabeth,  seated  near  him,  beheld  him  in 
silence ;  he  had  not  yet  informed  her  of  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  she  no  longer  desired  to  know  them ;  her 
mind  felt  a  tender  pride  that  forbade  her  seeking 
tlie  disclosure  of  her  parents'  misfortunes,  till  the 
time  of  her  departure,  and  not  to  hear  what  they 
had  lost  until  she  could  answer,  "I  hope  on  a 
future  day,  to  restore  you  to  all  your  former 
honors." 

She  had  till  now  relied  on  the  promises  of 
Smoloff,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  now  no  longer 
<lo  that.  Her  hopes  of  success  had  rested  on  his 
assistance,  but  all  had  now  failed :  her  sanguine 
imagination  suggested  others  upon  which  she 
was  determined  to  speak,  but  before  she  began, 
she  reflected  what  objections  they  would  raise, 
and  all  the  obstacles  that  they  would  start  in 
opposition  to  her  plan.    She  was  aware  that  they 
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were  considerable ;  Smoloff  had  told  her  so ;  and 
she  was  certain  that  the  affection  of  her  parents 
would  exaggerate  all  the  difficulties.  What  reply- 
could  she  give  to  their  fears,  their  orders,  and 
their  prayers  ]  what  could  she  answer  when  they 
told  her  that  the  pleasure  of  being  again  invested 
with  their  former  dignities,  and  of  seeing  their 
native  land,  would  indeed  be  trifling  to  their 
child's  enduring  such  privations  and  danger.' 
She  forgot  that  her  father  was  near,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  fell  upon  her  knees,  to  implore  from 
Heaven  that  eloquence  which  could  prevail  against 
such  arguments.  Springer,  who  perceived  her 
sobs,  hastily  turned  round  and  ran  to  her,  and 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  said  to  her,  "  Oh !  Eliza- 
beth, what  is  the  matter  1  what  is  it  that  distresses 
you  7  if  thou  art  afflicted,  weep  at  least  in  the 
bosom  of  thy  father."  "  My  beloved  father,"  re- 
plied she,  "  detain  me  no  longer ;  here  you  know 
my  wish ;  allow  me  to  depart ;  it  is  Heaven  itself 
that  calls  me." — She  had  not  finished  speaking, 
when  the  young  Tartar  interrupted  her,  by  saying, 
"M.  de  Smololf!  M.  de  SmolofFis  come!" 

Elizabeth  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  taking  her 
father's  hand,  she  pressed  it  to  her  heart  and  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  the  will  of  God,  he  has  sent  one 
who  can  smooth  all  difficulties,  and  remove  all 
obstacles.  My  father,  oh!  my  beloved  father, 
your  Elizabeth  will  still  be  able  to  deliver  you 
from  exile." 
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Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  ran  towards 
M.  de  Smoloff ;  as  she  was  going,  she  met  her 
mother,  and  embracing  her,  she  exclaimed,  "Come, 
mother,  he  is  returned ;  M.  de  SmolofF  is  here^* 
They  entered  the  cottage,  and  perceived  a  gentle- 
man  in  a  military  uniform,  of  about  fifty,  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  suite.  Both  Phedora  and 
her  daughter  suddenly  started.  "  Here  is  M.  de 
Smoloff,"  replied  the  Tartar  peasant.  At  these 
words,  all  the  hopes  that  had  arisen  in  Elizabeth's 
mind  were  a  second  time  destroyed ;  she  turned 
pale  and  shed  tears:  Phedora,  struck  with  her 
excessive  agitation,  placed  herself  before  her,  to 
conceal  it  from  general  observation,  and  happy 
would  she  have  thought  herself,  it]  by  sacrificing 
her  own  life,  her  daughter  could  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  fatal  passion  that  held  possession 
of  her  soul. 

The  governor  dismissed  his  suite,  and  then  being 
alone  with  the  exiles,  he  turned  towards  Springer, 
and  said,  "  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  visited 
this  remote  spot  since  the  court  of  Russia  deemed 
it  prudent  to  banish  you  hither:  it  is  a  duty  now 
pleasing  to  me,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
condoling  with  so  illustrious  an  exile,  and  of  show- 
ing how  sincerely  I  sympathize  with  you  for  your 
misfortunes,  and  that  I  deeply  regret  that  duty 
forbids  me  offering  you  that  assiatance  and  pro- 
tection that  I  would  so  gladly  bestow."  "  I  expect 
nothing  from  men,  sir,"  coldly  replied  Springer  • 
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"I  hope  nothing  from  their  justice,  and  I  seek  not 
their  pity ;  and  since  my  misfortunes  have  placed 
me  at  a  distance  from  them,  I  can  live  contented 
and  happy  in  this  desert."  '^But,  sir,"  replied  the 
governor  with  emotion,  "  for  a  man  of  your  rank 
and  station  to  be  banished  from  his  country,  is  a 
horrid  destiny."  "  There  is  one  still  worse,  sir," 
replied  Sprimger — "  to  die  an  exile."  He  said  no 
more ;  had  he  added  another  word,  he  might  have 
shed  a  tear,  and  he  sought  to  bear  his  misfortunes 
with  fortitude,  and  not  to  show  how  much  they 
affected  him. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  screened  behind  her  mo- 
ther, cast  a  glance  over  her  shoulder,  to  see  if  she 
could  discover  in  the  countenance  of  the  governor 
what  would  encourage  her  to  disclose  her  scheme 
to  him.  Thus,  the  fearful  dove,  before  it  quits  its 
peaceful  nest,  watches  from  among  the  leaves,  if 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  promises  a  serene 
day.  The  governor  observed  her,  and  remem- 
bered her ;  he  had  frequently  heard  his  son  speak 
of  her,  and  the  miniature  t^at  he  possessed  resem- 
bled none  but  Elizabeth.  "  Madam,"  said  he  to 
her,  "  my  son  was  acquainted  with  you,  and  has 
frequently  mentioned  you  to  me ;  you  have  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind."  Phedora  has- 
tily interrupted  him  and  said,  "  Did  he  not  inform 
you,  sir,  that  to  him  she  is  indebted  for  the  life  of 
her  father  1"  "No,  madam,"  replied  the  gover- 
nor ;  "  but  he  told  me  how  readily  she  will  devote 
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hers,  for  her  father  and  yourself."  "  To  devote 
hers,"  said  Springer,  "  and  her  affectionate  regard, 
is  the  only  blessing  that  now  remains  for  us,  and 
it  is  one  which  no  human  power  can  deprive  us 
of  The  governor  turned  aside  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  and  after  a  short  silence  he  resumed,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Elizabeth,  said,  "  Madam,  it 
is  now  two  months  since  my  son  was  at  Saimka, 
and  received  orders  from  the  emperor  that  he 
must  immediately  depart  and  join  his  regiment  in 
IJvonia :  it  required  prompt  obedience ;  but  before 
he  left  he  conjured  me  to  send  you  a  letter — but 
that  was  impossible ;  I  could  not  without  the  most 
Imminent  danger  send  a  messenger  with  it ;  I  can 
only  deliver  it  in  person,  and  I  now  present  it  to 
you."  Elizabeth,  blushing,  received  the  letter, 
and  the  governor,  seeing  the  surprise  of  her  pa- 
rents, exclaimed,  "  Oh,  happy  father !  and  happy 
mother !  blessed  are  you  that  possess  a  daughter 
that  only  conceals  such  secrets."  He  then  recalled 
his  suite,  and  before  them  said  to  Springer,  "  Sir, 
the  orders  of  my  sovereign  forbid  my  allowing 
you  to  receive  any  one  here;  but  as  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  missionaries,  in  returning  from 
the  frontiers  of  China,  are  obliged  to  cross  this 
desert,  should  they  tap  at  your  door,  and  ask  a 
night's  shelter,  you  are  permitted  to  grant  it  to 
them." 

When  the  governor  had  left,  Elizabeth  remained 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  letter,  without  daring  to 
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open  it.  "  My  daughter,"  said  Springer,  "  if  you 
wait  for  the  permission  of  your  mother  and  me  to 
read  it,  you  have  it."  Then  with  a  trembhng  hand 
Elizabeth  broke  the  seal,  and  opened  the  letter; 
and,  as  she  read  the  contents,  she  made  frequent 
exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  when  she 
had  finished  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  parents,  exclaiming,  "  The  time  is  come ;  all 
circumstances  favor  my  undertaking,  and  Provi- 
dence has  opened  before  me  a  safe  road :  Heaven 
approves  and  blesses  my  intentions,  and  my  dear 
parents,  will  you  not  also  sanction  them?"  At 
these  words.  Springer  trembled;  he  guessed  her 
meaning,  but  Phedora,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  it,  exclaimed,  "Elizabeth,  what  means  this 
mystery  ?  what  is  contained  in  that  letter  I"  She 
extended  her  hand  to  receive  it,  but  her  daughter 
presumed  to  detain  it.  "  Oh,  my  mother  !"  said 
she,  "  forgive  me,  I  beseech  you ;  you  know  not 
what  it  alludes  to:  I  tremble  to  speak  before  you, 
and  the  idea  of  your  terror  disheartens  me ;  that 
is  now  the  only  remaining  obstacle.  Oh !  permit 
me  to  explain  myself  to  my  father,  who  is  better 
prepared  for  it  than  yourself."  "  No,  Elizabeth," 
interrupted  Springer,  "do  not  separate  us;  do  not 
that  which  exile  and  misfortune  never  yet  has 
done.  Come,  Phedora,  come  to  the  heart  of  thy 
husband;  if  your  fortitude  fails  at  the  words  you 
shall  hear,  I  will  sustain  you."  Phedora,  dismayed 
and  alarmed,  answered  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  "  Sta- 
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nislaus,  what  meanest  thou  T  have  I  not  sustained 
our  reverse  of  fortune  with  courage]  Nor  will  it 
now  forsake  me,"  added  she,  pressing  to  her  heart 
her  husband  and  child;  "  between  you  it  will  sus- 
tain me  against  the  worst  that  fate  can  do." — 
Elizabeth  wished  to  answer,  but  her  mother 
would  not  permit  her.  "My  child!"  cried  she, 
with  bitter  anguish,  "ask  my  life,  and  I  will  give 
it  to  you;  but  ask  not  a  separation."  This  ex- 
pression proved  that  she  foresaw  the  project ;  the 
pain  of  imparting  it  to  her  was  spared;  but  to  gain 
her  consent  was  so  arduous  a  task,  that  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  Elizabeth  were  daunted :  bathed 
in  tears,  trembling  at  the  sight  of  her  mother's 
agitation,  Elizabeth,  in  broken  accents,  uttered 
only  these  words,  "  Oh,  my  mother !  but  for  the 
welfare  of  my  father,  if  it  were  only  a  short  time?*' 
"  No,  not  one  single  day !"  interrupted  her  mother, 
in  a  flurried  tone.  "  No,  not  a  day !  how  could 
we  enjoy  happiness  when  purchased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  our  daughter]  Oh,  heavens  !  permit  her 
not  to  ask."  At  these  words  all  Elizabeth's  forti- 
tude subsided ;  unable  herself  to  disclose  what 
would  so  deeply  afflict  her  mother,  she  in  silence 
presented  the  letter  from  the  governor  of  To- 
bolsk to  her  father,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
read  it.  Springer  supported  Phedora  against 
his  breast,  and  said  to  her,  "Repose  tranquilly 
here;  be  assured  that  he  on  whom  you  lean, 
will  never  forsake  you."  He  then,  with  a  fal- 
6* 
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termg  voice,  read  aloud  the  following  letter, 
written  by  young  Smoloff,  and  dated  two  months 
previous. 

"The  greatest  concern  that  I  felt  on  leaving 
Saimka,  Elizabeth,  was  the  impossibility  of  in- 
forming you  that  an  indispensable  duty  obliges 
me  immediately  to  leave:  it  is  impossible  for  me 
either  to  see  you,  write  to. you,  or  to  send  you  the 
information  you  ask  of  me,  without  disobeying  the 
orders  of  my  father,  and  endangering  his  safety ; 
but  perhaps  had  I  not  witnessed  in  you  such  an 
example  of  filial  duty,  and  learned  from  you  what 
is  due  to  a  parent,  my  wish  to  see  you  might  have 
tempted  me  to  have  failed  in  my  duty,  and  to 
have  exposed  the  life  of  my  father.  But  I  will 
confess  to  you,  that  I  performed  not  mine  with 
the  delight  you  did :  I  returned  to  Tobolsk  broken- 
hearted. My  father  informed  me,  that  an  order 
from  the  emperor  must  send  me  a  thousand  miles 
from  here,  and  that  I  must  immediately  obey  it. 
I  set  off,  and,  Elizabeth,  my  feelings  were  such 
that  no  language  could  portray.  Ah  !  I  ask  not  of 
Heaven  that  you  should  know  my  distress ;  that 
Elizabeth  should  know  unhappiness,  would  be  a 
derogation  of  its  justice. 

"I  have  made  all  circumstances  known  to  my 
father;  I  have  told  him  of  you;  his  tears  have 
flowed  at  the  recital  of  your  project ;  I  think  that 
he  will  see  you  shortly,  and  for  that  purpose,  he 
will  visit  the  disti  ict  of  Ischim ;  in  the  interim  he 
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will,  if  possible,  convey  this  fetter  to  you.  Eliza- 
beth, I  set  out  with  greater  tranquility  when  1 
reflect  that  I  leave  you  under  the  protection  of  my 
father,  but  1  conjure  you,  depart  not  until  my 
return.  I  expect  to  be  at  Tobolsk  in  about  a 
year:  it  is  I  who  will  be  your  conductor  and 
guide  to  Petersburg,  and  will  present  you  to  the 
emperor :  I  will  protect  you  during  this  arduous 
undertaking.  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  again  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  love ;  no !  I  will  not  speak 
of  it,  I  will  be  as  a  friend  or  a  brother,  and  if  I 
serve  you  with  all  the  fervor  of  passion,  I  swear 
never  to  address  you  but  in  a  language  pure  as 
innocence,  as  that  of  angels,  or  yourself" 

Underneath,  the  following  postscript  was  writ- 
ten by  the  governor  himself 

"  No,  Elizabeth,  it  is  not  with  my  son  that  you 
are  to  depart.  T  doubt  not  his  honor,  but  yours 
must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 
When  at  the  court  of  Russia,  you  display  instances 
of  virtue  too  heroic  not  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  your  heroism  would  be  depreciated,  were  it 
said  that  you  were  conducted  there  by  a  lover, 
and  tarnish  the  noblest  instance  of  fi  iid  duty 
which  the  world  can  boast  of  In  your  situation, 
no  protectors  are  worthy  to  guide  your  innocence 
but  God  and  your  father ;  circumstances  will  not 
|>ermit  your  father  to  accompany  you,  but  God 
will  never  abandon  you ;  religion  will  assist  and 
aid  you,  yield  yourself  to  her  guidance ;  you  know 
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to  whom  I  have  given  permission  to  enter  your 
dwelling.  In  remitting  you  these  instructions,  I 
put  myself  at  your  mercy.  If  this  letter  were  seen, 
or  it  were  known  that  I  had  in  any  way  favored 
your  departure,  my  ruin  would  be  inevitable; 
knowing  to  whom  I  have  confided  it,  I  feel  no 
fear,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the  heroism 
and  honor  of  a  girl  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
life  for  her  father?" 

Springer's  voice  became  stronger  and  more 
animated,  as  he  concluded  this  letter ;  he  exulted 
in  the  virtues  of  his  daughter,  and  the  admiration 
which  they  excited,  but  her  affectionate  moti  er 
could  not  think  of  her  departure ;  pale  and  trem- 
bling, she  silently  beheld  her  child,  and  cast  her 
eyes  to  Heaven.  She  could  not  shed  a  tear; 
Elizabeth  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  them 
both,  and  said,  "Oh  my  parents,  let  me  now 
speak  to  you ; — it  is  in  this  humble  attitude  that 
the  greatest  blessings  are  solicited.  I  aspire  to 
that  of  restoring  you  to  your  country,  to  liberty, 
and  to  happiness ;  for  more  than  a  year  this  has 
been  the  object  of  my  fondest  hopes ;  the  season 
for  it  approaches,  and  you  forbid  my  attempt.  If 
there  is  a  greater  blessing  than  this  which  I  en- 
treat, refuse  me  not  this:  I  will  consent;  but  if 

there  is  not "    Agitated  and  trembling,  her 

voice  failed  her,  and  it  was  only  by  embracing 
her  parents  that  she  could  finish  her  prayer. 
Springer  laid  his  hand    upon  Elizabeth's  head 
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without  speaking  a  word.  Her  mother  exclaimed, 
"Alone,  on  foot,  without  help;  no!  I  cannot, — it 
is  impossible!"  Elizabeth  quickly  replied,  "My 
mother,  I  conjure  you,  oppose  not  my  wish,  if 
y<^u  knew  how  long  I  have  indulged  it,  and  what 
consolation  I  have  derived  from  it.  As  soon  as 
reason  dawned  upon  my  mind,  and  allowed  me  to 
comprehend  your  misfortunes,  I  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate my  life  for  your  liberation.  Blessed  was  the 
day  on  which  I  first  conceived  the  design  of  liberat- 
ing my  father!  Blessed  the  hope  that  supported 
me  when  I  saw  you  weep !  Ah !  how  many  times 
being  a  witness  to  your  silent  grief,  the  affliction 
would  have  overwhelmed  me,  had  I  not  reflected 
that  it  was  I  who  was  to  restore  to  you  what  you 
so  much  regretted ;  but,  my  dear  parents,  if  you 
deprive  me  of  this  hope,  you  will  deprive  me  of 
what  is  dearer  than  my  life, — this  thought  in 
which  all  others  are  centered ;  and  if  you  grant 
not  my  request,  I  shall  no  longer  value  my  exist- 
ence, and  my  days  will  linger  in  despondence. 
Oh,  forgive  me  for  afflicting  you !  No,  if  I  remain 
here,  I  shall  not  die,  since  that  would  be  adding 
an  •  dditional  source  to  your  affliction;  but  permit 
me  to  enioy  happiness.  Say  not  that  my  enter- 
prise is  impracticable;  it  is  not:  my  heart  answers, 
it  will  supply  strength  to  sustain  me  when  I  go 
to  cJaim  justice,  and  eloquence  to  obtain  my  re- 
quest. I  fear  nothing:  neither  fatigues,  difficul- 
ties, or  the  splendor  of  a  court,  nor  majesty  itself 
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can  daunt  my  spirit :  no,  it  is  your  refusal  that  I 
dread."  "Cease,  oh  Elizabeth!  cease,"  hastily 
interrupted  Springer;  "you  have  overwhelmed 
my  soul.  Until  now  I  never  sank  before  a  noble 
action,  and  never  heard  of  virtues  too  heroic  for 
my  strength  to  bear.  I  did  not  think  myself  weak, 
my  child !  but  you  have  taught  me  that  I  am :  no, 
I  cannot  consent."  Reanimated  by  this  refusal, 
Phedora  pressed  the  hand  of  her  daughter  within 
hers,  and  said,  "Hearken,  Elizabeth,  if  your  father 
betrays  weakness,  you  may  well  excuse  it  in  your 
mother;  forgive  her  who  cannot  part  with  you, 
though  it  were  to  display  your  virtue.  Strange 
situation,  where  a  mother  asks  of  her  child  to  be 
less  virtuous !  but  your  mother  only  asks  it,  she 
does  not  command ;  possessed  of  such  greatness 
of  mind,  you  need  no  commands  but  the  dictates 
of  conscience."  "  My  mother,"  replied  Elizabeth, 
"  your  commands  will  always  be  held  sacred  by 
me.  If  it  is  your  will  that  I  remain  here,  I  doubt 
not  but  God  will  give  me  strength  to  acquiesce  in 
it ;  but  since  you  are  moved  by  my  design,  let  me 
hope  that  you  will  consent  to  it.  It  was  not  con- 
ceived in  an  enthusiastic  moment ;  it  is  the  medi- 
tated project  of  several  years ;  it  is  founded  on 
solid  reasons  as  well  as  affection :  can  you  con- 
ceive any  other  means  of  delivering  my  father 
from  exile?  During  the  twelve  years  that  he  has 
languished  here,  what  friend  has  interested  him- 
self in  his  welfare?  and  were  there  one  who  dared 
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to  do  it»  would  he  dare  to  say  as  much  as  I  should  1 
would  he  feel  such  motives  as  I  do  ]  Oh !  let  me 
indulge  the  thought  that  Heaven  has  destined  your 
only  child  to  restore  you  to  happiness,  and  oppose 
not  this  august  mission  which  God  has  deigned  to 
charge  her  with.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  that  you  so 
much  dread  in  my  enterprise  ?  Is  it  my  absence 
from  you?  Have  I  not  often  heard  you  lament 
that  your  exile  prevents  you  giving  me  in  mar- 
riage 1  and  would  not  a  husband  have  separated 
us  entirely  1  Is  it  danger 3  there  exists  none;  the 
winters  of  this  climate  have  inured  me  to  the 
severest  weather,  and  my  daily  exercise  has  ac- 
customed me  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey.  Do  you  fear  my  youth  1  it  will  be  my 
support : — the  weak  meet  with  general  assistance. 
Or  do  you  doubt  my  inexperience  1  I  shall  not 
be  alone;  recal  to  your  memory  the  governor's 
words  and  letter : — he  allows  our  roof  to  shelter  a 
poor  missionary,  to  procure  for  me  a  guide  and 
protector.  Thus,  you  see,  all  is  foreseen,  every 
obstacle  and  difficulty  is  removed,  and  nothing 
now  is  wanting  but  your  consent  and  benedic- 
tion." "And  you  must  beg  your  bread,"  ex- 
claimed Springer,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness.  "  The 
ancestors  of  your  mother,  who  formerly  held 
regal  authority  in  these  territories,  and  mine, 
were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Poland ;  shall  they 
see  the  heiress  of  their  name  begging  alms  to 
procure  her  daily  bread,  in  that  Russia  that  has 
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unjustly  conquered  their  provinces,  and  added 
them  to  her  dominions'?"  "If  such  is  the  royal 
blood  that  flows  in  my  veins,"  replied  ^^lizabeth, 
with  modest  surprise,  "  if  I  descend  from  royalty, 
and  if  two  of  my  ancestors  have  worn  a  crown,  1 
hope  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  them  and  you, 
and  never  to  dishonor  the  illustrious  name  that  is 
transmitted  to  me,  but  poverty  will  never  dishonor 
it.  Why  should  the  daughter  of  the  Seids,*  or  the 
Sobieski,  blush  to  have  recourse  to  the  charity  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  when  many  illustrious  men, 
precipitated  from  the  most  magnificent  splendor, 
have  implored  it  themselves ']  Ah !  I  am  far  hap- 
pier, I  seek  it  only  in  the  service  of  my  father." 
The  noble  firmness  of  my  young  heroine,  and  the 
^ous  pride  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  at  the  idea 
of  humbling  herself  for  her  father's  sake,  gave  to 
her  discourse  such  an  animation  and  strength,- 
that  it  overpowered  Springer;  he  felt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  detain  her,  and  prevent  her  displaying 
such  heroic  virtues ;  that  he  should  be  culpable  in 
keeping  her  to  live  in  obscurity  in  a  forest.  "  Oh, 
my  beloved  Phedora!"  he  cried,  gently  pressing 
lier  hand  in  his,  "  shall  we  condemn  her  to  end  her 
days  here,  and  deprive  her  of  the  felicity  of  giving 
birth  to  children  who  would  resemble  her  ]  Take 
courage,  my  Phedora,  and  since  this  is  the  only 
means  of  restoring  her  to  her  proper  station,  let 

♦Noble  Tartars,  who  were  descended  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  Siberia. 
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US  grant  her  the  permission  she  r^uests."  At 
this  moment,  the  feelings  of  a  mother  triumphed 
over  those  of  a  wife,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  presumed  to  contradict  her  husband. 
"  No,  Springer,  I  will  never  consent  to  it ;  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  entreat  me ;  I  shall  have  courage  to 
resist.  What,  shall  I  expose  the  life  of  my  child  ? 
what,  allow  my  Elizabeth  to  leave  me  ]  and  one 
day  hear  that  she  has  perished  with  cold  and 
fatigue  in  those  tremendous  deserts.  How  can  I 
exist  without  her,  to  deplore  her  loss  1  And  this 
is  the  request  that  is  made  to  a  mother! — Oh, 
Stanislaus!  know  that  this  is  a  sacrifice  that  I 
cannot  make;  that  would  be  an  a^iction  that 
even  you  could  not  console."  In  speaking  thus, 
she  wept  not ;  hers  was  a  kind  of  delirium.  Spring- 
er, with  unutterable  distress,  exclaimed,  "Eliza- 
beth, if  your  mother  will  not  consent  to  it,  you 
shall  not  go."  "  No,  my  mother,  if  you  command 
it,  I  will  stay,"  said  Elizabeth,  as  she  soothed  her 
with  the  most  tender  caresses;  "it  is  even  my 
ardent  wish  to  obey  thy  will;  but  perhaps  the 
Almighty  will  obtain  what  you  refuse  to  my 
father;  join  with  me  in  supplication  to  him,  my 
mother;  let  us  ask  him  what  line  of  conduct  to 
pursue.  It  is  his  light  that  guides  us,  and  his 
strength  that  sustains  us;. from  him  proceeds  all 
truth,  and  from  him  alone  we  learn  resignation  to 
his  decrees."  While  Phedora  prayed,  tears  came 
again  to  her  relief;  that  piety  which  calms  and 
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softens  human  affliction,  and  possesses  itself  of  the 
heart,  to  chase  thence  the  agonies  of  sorrow,  and 
relieve  it  by  pointing  out  the  recompense  we  shall 
find,  by  punctually  performing  our  duty;  and  a 
merciful  God  who  never  fails  to  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  the  souls  of  those  who  humbly 
invoke  it,  touched  that  of  Phedora.  Noble  and 
ambitious  men,  whose  happiness  alone  consists  in 
glory,  will  readily  sacrifice  their  tenderest  affec- 
tions for .  the  approbation  of  men ;  but  religion 
alone  can  obtain  such  a  sacrifice  from  hearts  like 
that  of  Phedora,  whose  happiness  centered  solely 
in  those  whom  she  loved. 

The  next  day.  Springer,  being  alone  with  his 
daughter,  recited  to  her  the  train  of  his  misfor-^ 
tunes,  and  informed  her  of  the  di'eadful  wars  that 
had  afflicted  Poland,  and  in  what  manner  that 
unfortunate  kingdom  had  at  last  been  subverted — 
"My  only  crime,  my  child,"  said  he,  "was  too 
strong  an  attachment  to  my  country  to  endure  its 
slavery.  Mine  was  royal  blood : — the  throne 
might  have  been  mine, ,  and  I  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  even  my  life  in  support  of  it,  to  whicn  I 
owed  all  my  glory ;  I  defended  it  as  I  ought,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  noble  Poles.  I  fought  to  the  last 
extremity,  against  the  three  great  powers  that 
combined  to  destroy  it,  and  when,  overpowered 
by  the  united  strength  of  our  enemies,  we  were 
obliged  to  yield, — under  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  in 
the  sight  of  that  great  city  delivered  up  to  pillage 
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and  conllagration,  though  forced  t6  submit  to 
their  tyranny, — from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  1 
still  resisted.  Ashamed  to  stay  in  my  country 
when  it  no  longer  remained  in  our  possession,  1 
took  arms,  and  sought  allies  who  would  assist  me 
in  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  and  its  name. 
Vain  were  my  efforts,  and  useless  my  endeavors ; 
every  attempt  of  mine  seemed  only  to  rivet  faster 
those  chains  with  which  we  were  loaded.  The 
possessions  of  my  ancestors  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Russia.  I  should  have  lived  upon  them 
with  Phedora,  with  felicity  unequalled,  but  the 
yoke  of  the  usurper  preyed  upon  my  mind.  My 
complaint,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents, 
who  resorted  to  my  house,  raised  the  suspicion 
of  an  arbitrary  and  absolute  monarch.  One  morn- 
ing I  was  torn  from  my  home,  my  wife,  and  my 
daughter;  you  were  then  only  four  years  old,  and 
your  tears  flowed,  not  at  our  misfortunes,  but  at 
the  sight  of  your  mother's.  I  was  dragged  to  the 
prison  in  Petersburgh ;  Phedora  followed  me,  and 
to  allow  her  to  remain  with  me  was  the  only  favor 
I  could  obtain.  We  remained  near  a  twelve  month 
confined  in  a  dismal  cell,  deprived  of  air,  and 
almost  of  light,  but  not  of  hope.  I  felt  convinced 
that  a  just  and  generous  monarch  would  pardon 
one  whose  only  crime  was  too  great  a  love  of  his 
own  country,  and  defending^  it  with  too  much 
ardor,  and  that  he  wduld  not  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  promise  that  I  gave  of  future  submission.    I 
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judged  too  fevorably  of  men.  I  was  condemned 
without  a  hearing,  and  banished  to  pass  the  rest 
of  my  days  in  Siberia.  My  faithful  companion 
would  not  abandon  me,  and  in  accompanying  me 
here,  she  seemed  rather  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  own  heart  than  her  duty.  Had  I  been  con- 
demned to  linger  out  my  existence  in  the  frightful 
darkness  of  the  terrific  Beresow,  or  amidst  the 
undisturbed  solitudes  of  the  lake  Baikal,  or  of 
Kamptschatka,  I  am  sure  that  she  would  never 
have  forsaken  me:  there  is  no  dreary  spot  or 
frozen  desert,  where  my  Phedora  would  not  have 
followed  me.  Yes !  it  is  to  her  goodness,  to  her 
piety,  and  to  her  generous  sacrifice,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  a  milder  doom.  Ah,  my  child!  all 
the  solace  of  my  life  I  owe  to  her ;  while  in  return 
I  have  associated  her  in  my  misfortunes."  "  Mis- 
fortunes, my  father !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "  when 
you  have  loved  her  so  tenderly,  so  constantly !" 
In  these  words,  Springer  recognised  the  heart  of 
^hedora;  and  he  perceived,  that  Elizabeth,  as 
well  as  her  mother,  could  live  happy  with  the  man 
whom  she  loved,  although  it  were  in  exile.  "My 
beloved  child,"  said  he,  returning  young  Smoloff's 
letter,  which  he  had  kept  from  the  preceding 
evening,  "if  I  one  day  owe  to  your  zeal  and 
courage  that  rank  and  wealth  which  I  no  longer 
desire,  but  to  place  you  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity, 
this  letter  will  recal  to  your  memory  our  benefac- 
tor:   thy  h^art,  Elizabeth,  is  grateful,  and  the 
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alliance  of  virtue  will  never  disgrace  royal  blood." 
Elizabeth  colored  as  she  received  the  letter  from 
hiin,  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  she  exclaimed, 
•'  The  remembrance  of  him  who  pitied,  loved,  and 
served  you,  will  ever  be  dear  to  me !" 

During  several  days,  nothing  more  was  said 
about  Elizabeth's  journey;  her  mother  had  not 
yet  consented ;  but  from  her  dejected  looks,  and 
from  the  melancholy  that  her  countenance  por- 
trayed, it  was  visible  that  the  solicited  consent 
was  in  her  heart,  and  that  all  hope  of  resistance 
had  forsaken  her. 

And  yet  she  could  never  summon  sufficient 
fortitude  to  say  to  her  daughter,  "  You  may  go." 
One  Sunday  evening,  as  the  family  were  as- 
sembled at  prayers,  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard 
at  the  door;  Springer  opened  it,  and  Phedora 
immediately  started  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Hea- 
vens !  this  is  he  who  has  been  announced  to  us, 
nnd  who  is  come  to  deprive  us  of  our  child."  She 
hid  her  face,  bathed  in  tears,  with  her  hands ;  her 
piety  could  not  even  induce  her  to  welcome  the 
servant  of  God.  The  missionary  entered;  his 
aspect  was  venerable,  his  long  silvered  beard  de- 
scend d  to  his  breast ;  he  was  bowed  by  fatigues, 
but  more  by  age ;  the  trials  of  his  life  had  weak- 
ened his  body,  but  it  had  strengthened  his  mind ; 
there  was  a  melancholy  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance that  evinced  his  suflferings,  but  also  some- 
thing consolatory  that  showed  he  had  not  suffered 
7* 
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in  vain. — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  enter  your  dwelling 
with  joy,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  it, 
for  I  know  that  it  contains  a  jewel  more  precious 
than  gold  or  pearls.  I  come  to  solicit  shelter  for 
the  night."  Elizabeth  hastened  to  reach  him  a 
seat.  "Young  maiden,"  said  he  to  her,  "you 
have  early  trodden  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  in  thy 
first  steps  you  have  left  us  far  behind  you."  He 
was  just  seating  himself,  when  he  heard  Phedora's 
sobs.  "  Christian  mother,"  he  resumed,  "  why  do 
you  thus  weep]  is  not  your  offspring  favoured  by 
the  Most  High  ?  Can  you  not  consider  yourself 
the  happiest  of  mothers  ?  If  you  shed  tears  be- 
cause virtue  separates  you  from  your  daughter, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  mothers  whose 
offspring  are  torn  from  them  by  the  ways  of  vice, 
and  lost  throughout  eternity]"  "Oh,  reverend 
father !  should  I  not  see  her  again,"  exclaimed  the 
disconsolate  mother.  "  You  will  see  her  again," 
hastily  replied  he,  "in  that  celestial  Paradise  which 
will  be  her  inheritance ;  but  you  will  meet  again 
on  earth;  the  difficulties  are  undoubtedly  great, 
but  God  will  sustain  her ;  he  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  "clothing  of  the  lamb." 

Phedora  bowed  her  head  with  resignation. 
Springer  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word;  his  heart 
was  overcome,  he  could  not  speak,  and  Elizabeth 
herself,  who  had  never  till  now  felt  her  courage 
relax,  began  to  experience  sensations  of  weak- 
ness.   The  animating  hope  of  being  serviceable 
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to  her  parents,  had  hitherto  obscured  the  gilef  of 
parting,  but  now  the  time  was  come  when  she  could 
say,  "  To-morrow  I  shall  not  hear  the  voice  of  my 
father,  or  receive  the  tender  attentions  of  my 
mother;  and  possibly  a  whole  year  may  elapse 
before  I  again  receive  such  happiness."  Such 
thoughts  overwhelmed  her,  her  eyes  became  dim, 
her  whole  frame  was  agitated,  and  she  sank 
weeping  upon  the  bosom  of  her  father.  Ah,  timid 
orphan !  if  thou  already  extendest  thy  arms  to- 
wards thy  protector,  and  on  the  first  approach  of 
thy  undertaking,  bendest  to  the  ground  as  a  vine 
without  support,  how  wilt  thou  find  that  courage 
requisite  to  traverse  almost  half  the  globe  alone? 

Before  they  retired  to  rest,  the  missionary  supped 
with  the  exiles.  Freedom  and  hospitality  presided, 
but  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  were  banished,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  suppressed 
their  tears.  The  venerable  missionary  beheld 
them  with  tender  compassion.  He  had  been  a 
witness  of  much  affliction  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  the  amelioration  of  which  had  been  his 
principal  study ;  thus,  he  could  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  every  situation  and  eve  y  cha- 
racter; his  words  of  comfort  seldom  failed  to  give 
relief;  he  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  its  own  sor- 
rows, by  presenting  greater  misfortunes  that  others 
had  endured; — the  tears  that  flow  through  pity, 
will  soften  the  agony  of  woe.    Thus,  by  recount- 
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ing  his  own  crosses,  and  the  scenes  of  aflliction 
which  he  had  met  with  during  his  protracted 
travels,  he,  by  degrees,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  exiles ;  moved  by  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  it  led  them  to  think  that 
their  afflictions  were  comparatively  slight.  What 
had  not  this  venerable  man  seen  1  and  what  could 
he  not  endure,  who,  for  sixty  years,  at  the  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles  from  his  country,  in.  a 
foreign  land,  in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  had 
incessantly  labored  for  the  conversion  of  barba- 
rians, whom  he  denominated  brethren,  but  who, 
frequently,  were  his  most  inveterate  persecutors ! 
He  had  been  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  had  aston- 
ished the  mandarins  by  his  extensive  knowledge ; 
he  had  lived  among  savages,  whom  he  had  civil- 
ized; he  had  assembled  these  wandering  tribes, 
and  instructed  them  in  agriculture.  Thus,  barren 
plains  were  changed  into  fertile  meadows ;  savages 
became  civilized  and  humane;  and  families,  to 
whom  the  fond  titles  of  father,  husband,  and  chil- 
dren, were  now  no  longer  strangers,  raised  their 
hearts  to  heaven  in  grateful  thanksgiving; — all 
these  blessings  were  the  result  of  the  pious  labors 
of  one  man.  Ah !  these  men  condemned  not  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  presumed  not  to  say  that  the  reli- 
gion which  they  instilled,  was  severe  and  arbitrary; 
neither  did  they  affirm  that  men,  who  thus  prac- 
tised charity  and  love  towards  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, are  actuated  by  selfish  and  ambitious  motives. 
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But  why  should  we  not  say  that  they  are  ambi- 
tious 1  In  devoting  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of 
their  brethren,  do  they  not  aspire  to  the  highest 
reward  ]  Do  they  not  seek  to  please  God,  and  to 
reach  their  eternal  heaven!  No  ambitious  con- 
queror has  ever  aspired  so  high;  they  are  con- 
tented with  the  esteem  of  men,  and  with  the 
dominion  of  the  earth. 

The  venerable  missionary  then  informed  the 
exiles,  that,  recalled  by  his  superiors,  he  was  now 
returning  on  foot  to  Spain,  his  native  country. 
To  return  thither,  he  should  pass  through  Russia, 
Germany  and  France.  But  he  seemed  to  think 
little  of  the  journey ;  the  man  who  has  travelled 
across  deserts  that  afforded  no  shelter  but  a  tree, 
^o  pillow  to  rest  the  weary  head  but  a  stone,  and 
whose  only  food  was  a  little  rice  moistened  with 
water,  might  well  consider  himself  at  the  close  of 
his  labors,  on  approaching  to  civilized  nations. 
Father  Paul  fancied  himself  in  his  own  country, 
when  he  found  himself  once  more  among  Chris- 
tians.— He  repeated  accounts  of  dreadful  sufferings 
that  he  had  endured,  and  difficulties  which  he  had 
overcome;  when,  after  passing  the  walls  of  China, 
he  had  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  the  extensive 
territory  of  Tartary.  He  then  informed  them, 
that,  at  the  entrance  of  the  immense  deserts  of 
Songria,  which  belong  to  China,  and  serve  as 
a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Siberia,  he  had  dis- 
covered a  country  abounding  in  rich  and  valuable 
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furs,  capable  of  furnishing  a  source  of  wealtli  and 
of  great  commerce  witti  the  Europeans ;  but  no 
traces  of  their  industry  had  yet  penetrated  to  this 
distant  spot,  and  no  merchant  had  dared  to  carry 
his  gold,  or  attempt  a  lucrative  traffic,  where  the 
missionary  had  planted  the  cross :  thus  it  is  true, 
that  charity  will  stimulate  to  enterprises  from 
which  even  avarice  will  recede. 

They  had  provided  a  bed  for  father  Paul  in  the 
little  room  belonging  to  the  Tartar  peasant,  who, 
wrapt  up  in  a  bear's  skin,  went  to  sleep  near  the 
stove. 

At  dawn  of  day,  Elizabeth  arose,  and  softly 
proceeded  to  the  door  of  father  Paul's  room,  and 
hearing  that  he  had  already  arisen,  and  was  at 
prayer,  she  entreated  him  to  admit  her,  that  she 
might  converse  with  him  in  private,  as  she  dared 
not,  before  her  parents,  to  utter  a  word  respecting 
her  future  journey,  much  less  to  express  her  wish 
that  they  should  set  out  on  the  following  morning. 
On  her  knees  before  him,  she  related  to  him  the 
history  of  her  life.  This  touching  story  consisted 
chiefly  of  anecdotes  of  mutual  tenderness  between 
her  parents  and  herself  In  the  long  recital  of  her 
fears  and  hopes,  she  had  occasion,  more  than 
once,  to  mention  Smoloff 's  name ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  his  name  orcaned  only  to  heighten  the  pic- 
ture of  her  innocence,  and  to  show  that  it  was  not 
wholly  through  the  absence  of  temptation,  that  she 
had  so  entirely  preserved  the  purity  of  her  heart. 
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The  aged  missionary  was  deeply  affected  at  her 
story;  he  had  made  a  tour  of  the  globe,  and 
observed  almost  all  that  it  contained,  but  a  heart 
so  pure  as  Elizabeth's  he  had  never  seen. 

Springer  and  Phedora  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  their  daughter  to  depart  the  next 
day,  but  when  they  embraced  her  in  the  morning, 
they  felt  that  sensation  of  involuntary  terror,  which 
all  animated  beings  experience  on  the  eve  of  a 
storm  that  threatens  them.  Wherever  Eliz::beth 
moved,  Phedora's  eyes  constantly  watched  her, 
and  sometimes  she  would  suddenly  seize  her  arm 
^without  daring  to  ask  the  question  that  hovered 
on  her  lips ;  but  speaking  continually  on  the  em- 
ployments she  had  for  her  on  the  following  day, 
and  giving  orders  for  things  that  we  e  to  be  done 
several  days  hence,  she  endeavored  to  re-assure 
herself  by  her  own  words,  although  her  heart  was 
not  at  rest ;  and  the  silence  of  her  daughter  be- 
spoke her  early  departure.  During  dinner,  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  "  Should  to-morrow  be  fine, 
Elizabeth,  you  shall  embark  with  your  father  in 
your  canoe,  and  fish  on  the  lake."  She  lo)  •  d  at 
her  mot!  er  in  silence,  whilst  the  tears  involun- 
tarily flowed  down  her  cheeks.  Springer,  agitated 
by  the  same  anxiety  as  Phedora,  hastily  inquiied, 
"  My  child,  did  you  hear  the  order  of  your  mother, 
that  to-morrow  you  should  go  to  fish  with  me !" 
The  young  heroine,  placing  her  head  on  the  shoul- 
der of  her  father,  said,  "No:  to-morrow  you  must 
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console  my  mother."  Springer  turned  pale.  It 
was  enough  for  Phedora;  she  asked  no  more. 
She  was  certain  that  the  departure  of  her  child 
had  been  named ;  it  was  a  subject  she  wished  not 
to  hear,  for  the  moment  it  was  spoken  of  before 
her,  would  be  that  in  which  she  must  give  her 
consent ;  and  she  indulged  a  hope,  that  until  she 
had  given  it,  her  daughter  would  not  dare  to  set 
out.  Springer  collected  all  his  fortitude,  as  he 
foresaw,  that  on  the  morrow,  he  must  sustain  the 
departure  of  his  daughter  and  the  grief  of  his  wife. 
He  knew  not  whether  he  could  survive  the  sacri- 
fice he  was  going  to  make ;  a  sacrifice  to  which 
he  could  never  have  submitted,  but  from  his 
ardent  affection  to  his  child ;  and  concealing  his 
emotion,  he  received  the  intelligence  with  com- 
posure and  content,  in  order  to  bestow  on  Eliza- 
beth the  only  recompense  worthy  of  her  virtues. 

How  many  secret  emotions  and  unobserved 
sensations  agitated  the  minds  of  both  parent  and 
child  on  this  day  of  trial!  The  missionary  endea- 
vored to  rouse  their  courage,  by  reciiing  to  them 
all  the  histories  in  the  inspired  writings,  to  show 
the  readiness  of  God  to  reward  the  sacrifices  of 
filial  piety  and  paternal  resignation :  he  likewise 
hinted  that  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  would  be 
less  arduous,  as  a  man  of  high  consequence, 
whose  name  he  would  not  mention,  but  which 
they  easily  guessed,  had  furnished  him  with  the 
means  to  render  it  more  easy  and  pleasant.  When 
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evening  approached,  Elizabeth,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  her  parents,  implored  them  to  bless 
her.  Springer  approached  her,  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks';  his  daughter  held  out 
her  arms  to  receive  him ;  he  beheld  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  the  sign  of  farewell ;  his 
heart  became  too  much  oppressed  to  allow  him  to 
weep;  he  placed  his  hands  upon  Elizabeth's  head, 
and  from  his  heart  he  recommended  her  to  the 
protection  of  God — but  he  could  not  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. Then  steadfastly  looking  at  Phedora,  Eliza- 
beth exclaimed,  ^Oh,  my  mother!  will  you  not 
.«iso  bless  your  child  1  Oh,  bestow  your  benedic- 
tion upon  me !"  "  To-morrow,"  she  replied,  in  a 
voice  almost  stifled  with  the  agony  of  grief— "to- 
morrow." "And  why,  my  mother,  will  you  not 
also  bless  me  to-day  I"  "  Oh,  yes !"  replied  Phe- 
dora, as  she  hastily  advanced  towards  her,  "I  will 
bless  you  to-day,  and  every  day."  Elizabeth 
bowed  down  her  head  before  her  parents,  who, 
with  their  hands  joined,  and  their  eyes  raised, 
with  trembling  voices  pronounced  a  benediction 
that  was  heard  on  high. 

At  a  short  distance  from  them,  the  missionary, 
with  a  cnicifix  in  his  hand,  offerrd  supplications 
to  the  Most  High.  It  was  the  picture  of  virtue 
praying  for  innocence.  Ah !  if  such  invocations 
ascend  not  to  Heaven,  what  can  those  be  which 
have  a  right  to  attain  to  iti 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  May, — ^that  season  of 
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the  year  when  there  is  but  two  hours  between 
the  darkening  shades  of  twilight  and  the  dawn 
of  day.  Ehzabeth  employed  herself  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  her  departure :  she 
provided  herself  with  a  travelling  dress,  and  a 
change  of  shoes  and  stockings,  in  a  bag  made  of 
reindeer  skin.  For  nearly  a  year,  she  had,  un- 
known to  her  mother,  worked  in  her  chamber  at 
night  after  she  had  retired  to  rest ;  and  she  had, 
from  each  collation,  reserved  dried  fruits  and 
flour,  in  order  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  the  munificence  of 
others.  She  was  determined  not  to  take  any 
thing  from  the  dwelling  of  her  parents,  where  no 
superfluities  were  to  be  found.  Eight  or  ten  co- 
pecks was  the  whole  amount  of  her  treasure. 
This  was  all  the  money  she  possessed,  and  all  the 
riches  with  which  she  undertook  to  cross  the 
space  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles. 

"  Holy  Father,"  said  she  to  the  missionary,  as 
she  gently  knocked  at  his  door,  "let  us  set  out 
whilst  my  parents  are  asleep;  let  us  not  awake 
them — they  will  weep  soon  enough.  They  sleep 
in  peace,  as  they  think  we  cannot  go  without 
passing  through  their  room ;  but  this  window  is 
not  high.  I  can  easily  jump  out,  and  I  will  assist 
you  in  getting  down ;  I  am  sure  you  can  descend 
without  any  injury."  The  missionary  acceded  to 
this  stratagem  of  filial  affection,  which  was  to 
spare  the  parents  and  child  the  pangs  of  parting. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  forest,  Elizabeth, 
throwing  lier  small  packet  across  her  shoulder, 
advanced  a  few  steps,  but  turning  her  head  once 
more  towards  the  cottage,  which  she  had  just  left, 
her  sobs  almost  stifled  her ;  bathed  in  tears,  she 
rushed  back  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where 
her  parents  slept,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Heaven  I 
watch  over  them,  protect  them,  and  guard  them, 
and  grant  that  I  may  never  repass  this  threshold 
if  I  am  destined  to  behold  them  no  more."  She 
then  arose  to  return,  and  beheld  her  father  stand- 
ing behind  her.*  "Oh,  my  father!  why  are  you 
here 7  Why,  my  beloved  father!  why  did  you 
come  hither  1"  "  To  see  you,  and  to  embrace 
you,  and  to  bless  you  yet  once  more :  to  say  to 
you,  my  Elizabeth,  that,  if  during  your  childhood, 
one  day  has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  shown 
my  affection  to  you ;  if  at  any  time  I  have  caused 
your  tears  to  flow ;  if  a  severe  look,  or  a  harsh 
word  has  afflicted  your  heart,  pardon,  I  pray  you, 
pardon  your  father,  before  you  go ;  that  if  he  is 
not  doomed  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you 
again,  he  may  die  in  peace."  "Oh,  say  not  so, — 
talk  not  thus,"  interrupted  Elizabeth.  "And  thy 
poor  mother,"  continued  he,  "  when  she  awakes, 
what  can  I  say  to  herl  What  shall  I  answer  her, 
when  she  inquires  where  her  child  is?  She  will 
seek  you  in  the  forest,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
— everywhere, — and  I  shall  follow  her,  weeping, 
and  calling  despondingly  for  our  child,  who  will 
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no  longer  hear  us  7"  At  these  words,  Elizabeth, 
almost  fainting,  supported  herself  against  the  wall 
of  the  cottage.  Her  father,  seeing  that  he  had  too 
deeply  anected  her,  reproached  himself  with  a 
want  of  fortitude.  "  My  child,"  said  he,  with  a 
more  calm  voice,  "  take  courage,  and  I  will  pro- 
mise, if  not  to  comfort  your  mother,  at  least  to 
encourage  her  to  bear  your  absence  with  forti- 
tude, and  I  will  restore  her  to  you  when  you  re- 
turn. Yes,  my  beloved  child !  whether  your  jour- 
ney is  crowned  with  success  or  not,  your  parents 
will  not  die  until  they  have  seen  you  again."  He 
then  turned  towards  the  missionary,  who,  with 
downcast  eyes,  remained  at  some  distance  from 
this  afflicting  scene,  and  addressed  him  thus: — 
"  Holy  Father,  I  entrust  to  your  charge  a  jewel 
that  is  invaluable ;  which  is  of  more  value-  to  me 
than  my  life;  nevertheless,  I  feel  confidence  in 
giving  it  to  your  care ;  depart  together ;  myriads 
of  angels  will  watch  around  you  both  ;  to  protect 
her,  celestial  powers  will  arm  themselves;  the 
dust  that  formed  the  mortal  part  of  her  ancestors 
will  be  reanimated,  and  the  all-powerful  Being 
will  watch  over  Elizabeth,  and  will  not  permit  her 
to  perish." 

The  young  heroine,  without  venturing  one 
more  glance  at  her  father,  placed  one  hand  before 
her  eyes,  gave  the  other  to  the  missionary,  and 
set  out  with  him.  By  this  time,  the  rising  sun  had 
cast  its  effulgent  beams  on  the  summits  of  the 
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mountains,  and  tinged  the  tops  of  the  dark  firs 
with  a  gold  color,  but  all  was  yet  still  and  tran- 
quil; no  breeze  agitated  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lake,  no  gentle  zephyr  disturbed  the  leaves  of  the 
trees ;  the  birds  had  not  yet  begun  to  chant  their 
melodious  notes,  nor  even  did  a  sound  escape 
from  the  smallest  insect;  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature 
held  a  respectful  silence,  that  the  voice  of  a  father 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  his  child,  might  re-echo 
through  the  forest.  I  have  endeavored  to  deline- 
ate the  affliction  of  the  father,  but  that  of  the  mo- 
ther I  cannot.  How  could  I  paint  in  colors  suffi- 
ciently strong  her  poignant  grief  1  Awakened  by 
the  cries  of  her  husband,  on  running  to  him,  she 
reads  in  his  countenance  that  her  child  is  gone, 
she  falls  to  the  ground  in  agonies  which  threaten 
her  life.  In  vain  does  Springer  recal  to  her  mind 
the  wretchedness  of  exile,  and  conjure  her  to  calm 
herself;  she  no  longer  hears  his  voice ;  love  has 
lost  its  influence,  and  its  power  cannot  reach  the 
heart ;  the  sorrows  of  a  mother  are  beyond  con- 
solation, and  can  receive  it  from  no  earthly  source. 
God  alone  has  the  power  of  soothing  them,  and  if 
these  agonizing  sorrows  are  given  to  the  weaker 
sex,  it  is  because  he  has  formed  it  gentle  and  sub- 
missive, to  bow  beneath  the  hand  that  chastises  it. 
It  was  on  the  18th  of  May  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  guide  set  out.  They  were  a  full  month  cross- 
ing the  marshy  forests  of  Siberia,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  subject  to  dreadful  inunda» 
8» 
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tions.  Sometimes  the  Tartar  peasants  would  per- 
mit them,  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  to  mount 
their  littJe  sledges ;  and  at  night  they  reposed  in 
such  miserable  cabins,  that,  had  not  Elizabeth 
been  inured  to  hardships  and  privations,  she  could 
not  have  endured.  She  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
in  her  clothes,  on  a  wretched  mattrass,  in  a  room 
scented  by  tobacco  and  brandy,  into  which  the 
wind  penetrated  through  the  broken  windows,  ill 
repaired  with  paper;  and  to  complete  the  wretched 
state,  the  whole  family,  and  sometimes  even  a  part 
of  their  cattle,  reposed  in  the  same  apartment. 

Forty  versts  from  Tinouen,  is  a  wood,  where  a 
row  of  posts  denote  the  boundary  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Tobolsk.  Elizabeth  remarked  them :  she 
was  then  quitting  the  land  of  exile,  which  was  to 
her  as  a  native  country,  and  she  felt  it  as  a  second 
parting.  "  Alas  I"  said  she,  "  what  a  distance 
separates  us  now."  This  reflection,  when  she 
first  set  her  foot  in  Europe,  again  struck  her  mind. 
To  be  in  a  diflferent  quarter  of  the  globe,  presented 
to  her  mind  the  idea  of  a  distance,  more  immense 
than  the  vast  extent  of  country  she  had  crossed. 
In  Asia,  she  had  left  her  only  protectors,  the  only 
beings  to  whom  she  had  any  claim;  and  what 
could  she  expect  to  find  in  Europe,  so  renowned 
for  science,  or  in  an  imperial  court,  where  riches 
and  affluence  abound?  Would  she  find  one 
heart,  moved  by  her  aflSictions,  whose  protection 
she  could  solicit!    Ah!  might  she  indulge  the 
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thought  of  meeting  Smoloff  at  Petersburgh — but 
there  was  no  chance.  A  mandate  from  the  Em- 
peror had  sent  him  to  join  the  army  in  Livonia ; 
how  could  she  expect  to  meet  him  in  Europe, 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  inhabited  by  him  only, 
because  he  was  the  only  person  she  knew  1  She 
had  none  but  the  holy  father  to  look  to  for  assist- 
ance, and  Elizabeth  thought  that  a  man  who  had 

—^  passed  his  whole  life  in  doing  good  to  others,  must 

^w-  possess  great  influence  at  court. 

^;      Perm  is  nine  hundred  versts  from  Tobolsk.  The 

-1,1ft  roads  are  good,  the  meadows  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  it  is  interspersed  with  neat  Russian 
and  Tartarian  villages,  whose  inhabitants  appear 
so  happy,  that  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  they 
breathe  the  air  of  Siberia.  The  city  of  Perm,  al- 
though the  largest  that  Elizabeth  had  yet  seen, 
shocked  her  by  the  narrowness  and  dirt  of  the 
streets,  the  height  of  the  houses,  the  confused  mix- 
ture of  noble  palaces  and  wretched  cots,  and  the 
•  closeness  of  the  air  which  they  breathe.  Perm  is 
surrounded  by  fens,  and  as  far  as  Cassan,  the 
country  is  interspersed  with  barren  heaths  and 
forests  of  firs,  which  present  the  most  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. During  the  hurricanes,  the  thunder 
frequently  falls  upon  the  decayed  trees,  which  im- 
mediately catch  fire,  and  appear  as  columns  of  red 
surrounded  by  flames.  Elizabeth  and  the  mis- 
sionary oft;en  beheld  these  burning  sights,  and 
were  obliged  to  pass  woods  flaming  on  each  side 
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of  them ;  sometimes  they  saw  tops  of  trees  only 
supported  by  the  bark,  whilst  the  roots  were  con- 
sumed by  fire,  or  half  thrown  down;  they  formed 
a  flaming  arch  across  the  road,  and  then  with  a 
tremendous  crash  they  fell  one  upon  the  other, 
making  a  pyramid  of  fire,  resembling  the  piles  of 
the  ancients,  where  Pagan  piety  consumed  the 
ashes  of  its  heroes. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  dangers,  and 
the  still  more  imminent  ones  they  encountered  in 
crossing  streams,  whose  banks  overflowed,  Eliza- 
beth never  complained,  and  even  thought  that  they 
had  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  the  journey.  It 
is  true  that  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and  that 
she  did  not  always  travel  on  foot.  On  the  road 
they  sometimes  met  with  sledges  and  kibitkis, 
which  were  returning  from  Siberia,  whither  they 
had  conveyed  fresh  exiles,  and  for  a  few  copecks 
they  easily  obtained  permission  of  the  drivers  to 
ride  as  far  as  they  went.  Elizabeth,  with  the  great- 
est humility,  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  venera-  » 
ble  missionary,  for  what  she  received  from  him 
she  considered  as  sent  from  Heaven. 

Elizabeth  and  the  good  old  missionary  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  September  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Kama ;  they  were  then  near  two  hundred  versts 
from  Cassan,  and  had  accomplished  about  half 
their  journey.  Had  Heaven  designed  to  permit 
Elizabeth  to  finish  her  undertaking  as  prosperous- 
ly as  she  had  commenced  it,  she  would  have  con- 
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sidered  that  she  had  cheaply  purchased  the  hap- 
piness of  her  beloved  parents ;  but  this  was  not 
to  be,  and  as  the  winter  season  came  on,  she  was 
destined  to  undergo  a  trial,  the  severity  of  which 
was  to  call  forth  all  her  filial  virtues,  and  insure 
for  her  the  reward  of  an  immortal  crown  of  glory. 
During  several  days  preceding  their  arrival,  this 
venerable  man  had  perceived  a  rapid  decline  in 
his  strength ;  he  was  hardly  able  to  walk  even  a 
short  distance,  although  supported  upon  his  staff 
and  resting  on  Elizabeth's  arm ;  he  was  forced  to 
stop  repeatedly,  and  if  he  obtained  conveyance  in 
any  of  the  kibitkis,  his  failing  strength  received 
dreadful  shocks  from  the  roughness  of  the  roads, 
which  were  very  bad,  owing  to  their  being  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  thrown  heedlessly  across  the 
marshes;  but  his  soul  remained  firm  and  unmoved 
as  the  rock  whereon  he  rested  his  hopes.  In  this 
manner  they  reached  Sarapoul,  a  village  of  some 

Wote  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama;  but  here  the  mis- 
i 

sionary  found  himself  so  exceedingly  enfeebled, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  continu- 
ing his  ro^e.  He  took  lodging  at  a  miserable  inn, 
adjoining  the  residence  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
district,  but  he  could  obtain  no  other  accommoda- 
tion than  a  wretched  garret,  the  floor  of  which 
trembled  as  he  walked.  Elizabeth  shuddered  as 
she  beheld  the  unglazed  windows,  through  which 
the  wind  and  rain  entered  freely :  the  only  furni- 
tuie  in  the  room  consisted  of  a  wooden  table  and 
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a  bedstead,  on  which  was  thrown  a  little  straw , 
upon  this  did  the  missionary  rest  his  weary  and 
feeble  limbs.  The  room  was  so  cold,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  windows,  that  even  had  his  unre- 
mitting pain  allowed  repose,  sleep  must  have  been 
entirely  banished.  The  terrified  Elizabeth  was  a 
prey  to  the  most  desponding  reflections ;  she  was 
informed  that  no  medical  advice  could  be  pro- 
cured at  Sarapoul.  and  perceiving  plainly  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  took  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  fate  of  the  sufferer,  she  depended  solely  on  her 
own  efforts  for  any  relief  which  she  could  procure 
him.  She  collected  a  few  pieces  of  old  tapestry 
with  which  the  sides  of  the  apartment  had  been 
lined,  and  fastened  them  across  the  windows ;  she 
then  went  into  the  fields  in  search  of  certain  wild 
herbs,  of  which,  according  to  a  recipe  of  her  mo- 
ther's, she  made  a  refreshing  beverage. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  symptoms  of  the 
good  man's  malady  redoubled,  and  tears  forced 
themselves  down  the  cheeks  of  the  sorrowing 
Eilizabeth ;  unwilling  to  disturb  her  benefactor  in 
his  dying  moments,  she  withdrew  to  a  distance, 
but  he  heard  her,  and  bewailed  an  affliction  which 
he  could  not  remove,  for  he  felt  assured  that  his 
remaining  days  on  earth  would  be  few,  and  that 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  then  laid  he  should 
rise  no  more.  To  one  who  had  devoted  sixty 
years  to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  the  last  conflict 
could  present  no  terfors,  but  he  felt  deep  regret 
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that  he  should  be  summoned  away  when  so  much 
remained  undone.  "Oh,  my  God!"  ejaculated 
he,  "  let  me  not  murmur  at  thy  just  decrees ;  but 
had  it  been  thy  will  that  I  should  conduct  this 
poor  orphan  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  I  think  my 
death  would  have  been  more  easy." 

When  it  became  quite  dark,  Elizabeth  kindled 
a  torch  of  rosin,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  upon  which  her  beloved  friend  and  guide 
lay  stretched :  about  the  dawn  of  day  she  rose  to 
procure  him  some  drink.  Feeling  sensible  that 
his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  he  raised  him- 
self in  the  bed,  and  taking  the  cup  from  her  hand, 
raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  fervently  prayed, 
*'0h,  my  God!  have  pit)^  on  her  whom  I  now 
commend  to  thy  protection;  thou  hast  promised 
that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  thy  name 
shall  meet  a  recompense :  oh !  deign  now  to  look 
upon  her."  Elizabeth  perceived  in  these  words  a 
♦confirmation  of  the  dreadful  truth,  which,  although 
she  had  feared,  she  could  not  allow  herself  to  be- 
lieve ;  she  felt  that  the  good  man  was  shortly  to 
quit  for  ever  this  sublunary  scene,  and  that  she 
should  be  left  friendless  and  unprotected.  She 
could  no  longer  command  her  feelings,  but  sank 
down  by  his  bedside,  and  seemed  almost  ready 
also  to  quit  this  world  of  trouble;  a  cold  damp 
stood  upon  her  forehead,  her  eyes  were  dimmed, 
pulsation  nearly  ceased.  "  My  God !  look  with 
compassion  upon  her ;  pity  her,  oh,  my  God !"  re- 
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peated  the  missionary,  and  his  looks  portrayed 
the  most  heartfelt  commiseration.    But  perceiving 
that  the  bitterness  of  her  anguish  increased,  he 
said,  "  My  daughter,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  me 
name  of  your  parents,  I  conjure  you,  be  com- 
posed, and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say."    At  this 
the  trembling  Elizabeth  stifled  her  sobs,  and  dry- 
ing her  streaming  eyes,  looked  at  her  venerable 
friend,  and  promised  him  her  closest  attention. 
Then  exerting  all  his  remaining  strength,  he  sup- 
ported himself  against  the  board  at  the  back  of  the 
bedstead,  and  thus  addressed  her :  "  My  child,  you 
are  exposed  to  great  dangers  in  travelling  alone, 
so  young  and  unprotected ;  the  severe  season  ap- 
proaches, and  with  it  you  will  have  to  endure 
many  hardships.     But  these  are  not  all;  perils 
more  alarming  still  will  be  your  lot ;  the  entice- 
ments of  wealth  and  power  overcome  a  courage 
which  would  be  proof  against  the  ordinary  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  but  your  courage,  Elizabeth,  is  not 
of  a  common  kind ; — it  will  stand  firm  against  all 
the  allurements  of  a  court.    Many  with  whom 
you  will  meet,  will  probably  presume  upon  your 
unprotected  situation  and  your  poverty,  and  will 
seek  to  turn  you  from  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  but  do 
not  believe  their  promises,  nor  be  dazzled  by  the 
splendor  by  which  you  may  be  surrounded.     The 
fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  your  parents,  will  be 
as  a  safeguard  to  you.   Oh !  lose  not  sight  of  these 
sacred  claims,  an  i,  let  your  necessities  be  as  great 
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as  they  may,  never  forget  that  a  single  error  may 
bring  to  the  grave  the  dear  authors  of  your  being." 
"  Oh,  father !"  replied  the  agonized  Elizabeth,  "  do 
not  fear."  "  I  do  not,"  said  he,  "  fear  that  your 
piety,  your  heroic  resolution,  will  ever  yield ;  they 
merit  the  most  unshaken  confidence,  and  I  am 
well  convinced  that  Heaven  will  lead  you  safely 
through  the  trials  appointed  to  exercise  your  vir- 
tue. You  will  find,  my  child,  in  my  cloak,  a 
purse,  given  to  me  by  the  generous  governor  of 
Tobolsk  when  he  placed  you  under  my  protec- 
tion;— this  secret  must  never  escape  your  lips; 
upon  you  will  from  this  time  depend  his  life; — 
you  will  find  money  sufficient  to  pay  your  ex- 
penses as  far  as  Petersburg.  On  your  arrival 
there,  proceed  instantly  to  the  patriarch ;  mention 
father  Paul  to  him,  perhaps  he  will  remember  the 
name;  by  his  influence,  you  will  be  lodged  in 
some  convent,  and  he  will  himself  present  your 
petition  to  the  Emperor ;  he,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
reject  it.  With  my  dying  breath,  I  repeat  it,  my 
child, — filial  piety  like  yours  was  never  yet  be- 
held; it  will  obtain  the  applause  it  merits  from 
the  admiring  world,  and  your  virtues,  which  will 
assuredly  meet  its  recompense  in  Heaven,  will 
not  pass  unrequited  in  this  present  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

He  ceaaed: — respiration  became  difficult,  the 
cold  dew  of  death  stood  upon  his  brow :  Elizabeth, 
leaning  aiiainst  the  bed-post,  gave  free  course  to 
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her  tears.  After  a  long  pause,  the  missionary 
unfastened  a  small  crucifix  of  ebony,  which  was 
suspended  from  his  neck,  and,  presenting  it  to  her, 
said,  "Take  this,  my  daughter,  I  have  nothing 
else  to  bestow ;  it  is  the  sole  treasure  I  possess  in 
this  world,  and  possessing  that,  I  have  wanted 
nothing."  She  took  it  from  his  hands,  and  pressed 
it  to  her  bosom  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  for  she 
was  sure  that  the  missionary  would  not  have 
given  up  such  a  treasure  had  he  not  felt  that  the 
hour  of  his  departure  was  near.  "Poor  forsaken 
lamb,"  continued  he,  with  the  greatest  compassion, 
"  fear  not ;  the  good  Pastor  who  never  abandons 
his  flock,  will  watch  over  and  guard  you,  and  if 
he  sees  fit  to  deprive  you  of  your  present  support, 
he  will  richly  compensate  you:  confide  in  his 
goodness.  He  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
numbers  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  will  not  desert 
Elizabeth."  "Father,  oh  my  father!"  she  ex- 
claimed, holding  the  hand  he  offered  to  her,  "I 
cannot  resign  myself  to  part  with  thee."  "Child," 
he  replied,  "Heaven  ordains  that  it  should  be  so; 
submit  patiently  to  its  decreess;  but  a  few  mo- 
ments will  elapse  before  I  shall  be  on  high,  where, 
at  the  footstool  of  God,  I  will  pray  for  you  and 
your  parents."  He  could  not  finish  his  sentence ; 
his  lips  still  vibrated,  but  no  sound  could  be  dis- 
tinguished :  he  sank  back  upon  his  bed  of  straw, 
and  lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  with  his  last 
strength  recommended  to  its  protection  the  poor 
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orphan ;  and  even  when  the  vital  spark  had  fled, 
he  appeared  still  to  pray.  So  deeply  was  his  soul 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  so 
habitually  had  he  forgotten  himself  in  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  others,  that,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  presence  of  his  Maker 
and  his  judge,  when  his  final  sentence  would  be 
determined,  he  thought  not  of  himself 

The  people  of  the  house  heard  the  frantic  cries 
of  Elizabeth;  they  ran  to  see  what  occasioned 
them,  and  she  pointed  to  the  dead  body  of  her 
friend  and  protector.  A  crowd  soon  assembled 
around  the  corpse :  some,  led  to  the  spot  by  feel- 
ings of  curiosity,  beheld  the  agonized  girl  with 
wonder;  some,  more  tender,  pitied  her  distress; 
but  the  master  of  the  inn,  eager  to  receive  re- 
muneration for  the  wretched  lodging,  gladly  seized 
upon  the  purse,  which  they  found  in  the  mission- 
ary's cloak,  and  which  the  violence  of  her  grief 
had  prevented  Elizabeth  from  securing.  They 
informed  her,  that  when  they  had  taken  enough  to 
reimburse  themselves,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  funeral,  they  would  give  her  the  surplus. 

Soon  after  this,  the  persons  usually  employed  at 
funerals  in  Russia,  styled  papas,  arrived,  followed 
by  attendants  bearing  torches:  they  covered  the 
body  with  a  pall,  and  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth, 
forced  to  relinquish  the  cold  hand  of  her  venerable 
protector,  which  she  had  till  then  held,  and  to  take 
a  last  look  on  the  venerable  countenance  of  her 
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only  friend  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  uttered  a 
scream  of  anguish.  She  retired  to  one  corner  of 
the  apartment,  and  a  flood  of  tears  relieved  her ; 
she  fell  upon  l,er  knees,  and  threw  a  handkerchief 
over  her  face,  as  if  to  hide  from  her  view  the 
desolate  world  in  which  she  ^ould  now  have  to 
wander  alone.  She  exclaimed,  as  well  as  her 
agitation  would  permit,  "  Oh,  blessed  and  glorified 
Spirit !  forsake  not  the  poor  desolate  orphan  who 
now  looks  up  to  you  for  support.  Oh,  my  beloved 
father!  my  tender  mother!  where  are  you  now, 
that  your  child  is  destitute  of  all  human  aid]" 

The  funeral  chants  now  commenced,  and  the 
body  was  laid  on  a  bier  when  the  time  arrived  for 
its  removal  to  the  place  of  interment.  Elizabeth, 
weak  and  trembling  as  she  was,  determined  to 
follow  to  their  last  long  home  the  remains  of  him 
who  had  protected  her  in  her  journey,  and  who, 
with  his  expiring  breath,  still  prayed  for  her. 

At  the  base  of  a  small  hill,  on  the  north  b  nk  of 
the  Kama,  (where  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress,  erected  during  the  ancient  commotions 
of  the  Baschkirs)  is  a  spot  used  as  the  burying 
place  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sarapoul.  It  is  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  surroundfd 
by  a  low  hedge;  in  the  centre  is  a  wooden  shed, 
used  as  an  oratory,  around  which  the  graves  of 
the  dead  are  distinguished  by  heaps  of  earth,  each 
surmounted  by  a  small  wooden  cross :  a  few  scat- 
tered firs  here  and  there  cast  a  dismal  shadow* 
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and  a  large  sort  of  thistle,  bearing  wide  spreading 
leaves  and  a  blue  flower,  appears  between  tiie 
sepulchral  stones.  There  also  grows  in  this  deso- 
late spot  another  weed,  the  bare  stem  of  which  is 
divided  into  numerous  filaments,  which  bend  with 
every  breath  of  air,  and  produces  flowers  of  a  livid 
yellow,  which  look  so  gloomy  as  only  to  be  fit  to 
bloom  among  tombs. 

The  funeral  of  the  missionary  was  followed  by 
a  numerous  train.  Persons  of  various  nations 
united  to  render  their  last  homage  to  the  remains 
of  so  good  a  man;  Persians,  T?'urcomans,  and 
Arabians,  who  having  escaped  from  the  Kirgais, 
were  received  into  colleges  founded  by  Catharine 
the  Second,  accompanied  the  funeral  with  tapers 
in  their  hands,  mixing  their  cries  with  those  of  the 
mourners,  while  Elizabeth,  dejected  and  silent, 
followed  as  chief  mourner,  her  face  covered  with 
a  veil,  and  feeling  that  of  all  this  crowd,  there  was 
none  with  whom  she  had  any  connection  save 
him  who  was  no  more. 

Upon  committing  the  coffin  to  the  grave,  the 
papa  who  officiated,  pursuant  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  church,  put  a  small  coin  between  the 
fingers  of  the  deceased  to  pay  his  passage,  and 
after  throwing  in  a  few  shovels  of  earth,  departed. 
Such  was  the  concluding  scene  of  the  life  of  one 
who  had  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without 
doing  a  service  to  some  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Like  the  winds  which  carry  to  all  places  the  seeds 
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of  useful  plants,  which  come  up  and  fertilize  the 
srround,  he  had  travelled  over  more  than  half  the 
globe,  sowing  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  truth,  and 
died,  unnoticed  by  the  world  which  he  had  so 
•materially  benefitted;  so  seldom  are  merit  and 
fame  united;  so  little  of  the  latter  is  bestowed 
except  on  those  who  perform  great  exploits,  or 
who,  in  their  conquests,  glory  in  destroying  their 
fellow  men  to  gratify  their  own  ambition.  How 
vain  is  worldly  glory  !  how  fruitless  are  the  honors 
of  men!  Think  not  that  God  would  have  per- 
mitted these  to  be  the  reward  of  true  greatness 
only,  had  he  not  reserved  a  higher  recompense 
for  virtue. 

Elizabeth  remained  in  this  consecrated  spot  till 
the  close  of  the  day;  she  wept  unobserved,  and 
relieved  her  bursting  heart  by  prayer  to  the 
Almighty.  In  afflictions  of  this  nature,  meditation 
between  the  grave  and  Heaven  is  salutary : — our 
drooping  spirits  are  raised  by  rejflecting  on  death  ; 
hope  and  consolation  spring  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  celestial  joys.  The  misfortune  of  which 
we  behold  the  full  extent,  appears  less  terrible 
than  that  of  which  we  only  see  a  part,  and  be- 
comes still  lighter  when  we  behold  the  reward 
annexed  to  the  patient  endurance  of  it. 

Elizabeth  wept,  but  murmured  not ;  she  praised 
God  for  the  blessings  which  he  had  shed  upon 
half  of  her  journey,  and  did  not  dare  to  complain 
when  Heaven  saw  fit  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
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Other  half.  Destitute  of  her  guide,  and  any  assist- 
ance from  man,  still  her  courage  did  not  forsake 
her,  and  despair  never  entered  her  soul.  "My 
dear  father,  my  beloved  mother,"  she  would  ex- 
claim, "  fear  not,  your  child  will  be  protected 
through  all  the  trials  allotted  her."  Thus  did  she 
fancy  herself  present  with  her  parents,  and  endea- 
vor to  enoiHirage  them,  not  reflecting  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  her  destitute  situation;  and  when 
a  secret  terror  stole  over  her  soul,  she  would 
again  invoke  their  names,  and  by  so  doing  dis- 
sipate all  her  fears.  "Oh!  holy  and  now  ever 
blessed  saint,"  said  she,  stooping  d  >\\  n  over  the 
newly  removed  earth,  "thou  art  mdeed  lost  to  us 
in  this  life,  ere  thou  couldst  receive  the  thanks 
of  my  parents,  ere  they  could  implore  blessings 
upon  the  conductor  and  protector  of  their  child." 
When  the  shades  of  night  obscured  the  horizon, 
Elizabeth  reluctantly  quitted  this  hallowed  spot, 
but  not  without  leaving  behind  her  a  memorial  of 
so  much  worth.  She  found  a  sharp  stone,  with 
which,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  she  traced  the 
following  words  upon  the  cross  which  was  placed 
over  the  grave: — "The  just  perisheth,  and  no 
man  layeth  it  to  heart."  (Isa.  Ivii.  1.)  She  then 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  remains  of  the  poor  mis- 
sionary, and  leaving  the  burying  ground,  returned 
sorrowfully  to  the  \yretched  apartment  in  Sara- 
poul,  where  she  had  spent  the  preceding  night  in 
such  grief 
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The  following  morning,  when  she  was  equipped 
for  her  journey,  the  host  remitted  to  her  three 
roubles,  assuring  her  that  that  was  all  which 
remained  of  the  missionary's  purse.  Elizabeth 
viewed  them  with  a  feeling  almost  of  veneration, 
and  felt  as  if  these  riches,  which  were  the  gift  of 
her  kind  protector,  had  been  sent  to  her  from  that 
Heaven  which  he  now  inhabited. — "Yes,"  ex- 
claimed she,  "  my  protector,  my  support,  thus  does 
your  charity  survive  you,  and  although  you  are 
no  longer  present  with  me,  that  supports  me  still." 

Although  she  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  still  Elizabeth  could  not  restrain  her 
tears  as  she  pursued  her  solitary  route;  every 
object  presented  some  trace  of  the  friend  she  had 
lost.  If  a  peasant  or  an  inquisitive  traveller  stared 
at  her,  and  asked  her  impertinent  questions,  she 
had  no  longer  her  venerable  protector  to  command 
respect;  if  overcome  by  fatigue,  she  rested  herself 
by  the  road-side;  she  dared  not  stop  an  empty 
sledge,  or  request  a  ride,  lest  she  should  meet  a 
rude  repulse ;  besides,  her  whole  stock  amounted 
to  but  three  roubles,  and  as  she  was  anxious  to 
preserve  that  pittance  very  carefully,  in  order  to 
delay  as  long  as  pDssible  the  period  when  she 
must  depend  on  casual  charity,  she  debarred  her- 
self from  every  unnecessary  indulgence.  Thus 
was  her  journey  much  more  fatiguing  than  when 
the  good  missionary  was  with  her;  she  always 
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sought  the  meanest  hut  to  request  a  shelter,  and 
eat  the  coarsest  food. 

Travelling  very  slowly,  she  could  not  arrive  at 
Cassan  until  the  beginning  of  October.  A  strong 
north-east  wind  had  blown  during  many  days, 
and  had  brought  such  a  mass  of  ice  upon  the 
Wolga,  as  to  render  the  passage  of  that  river 
almost  impracticable;  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  accomplishetl  was,  by  going  partly  in  a 
boat,  and  partly  on  foot,  and  stepping  and  leaping 
from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another;  this  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  fatiguing;  even  the  boat- 
men, who  were  well  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  would  not  undertake  to  cross  without 
the  promise  of  a  high  reward,  and  no  passenger 
could  be  found  who  would  risk  his  life  in  making 
the  trial. — Elizabeth,  unconscious  of  peril,  at- 
tempted to  enter  one  of  their  boats,  but  the  owner 
rudely  pushed  her  back,  and  declared  that  it  was 
vain  to  attempt  to  pass  until  the  river  was  entirely 
frozen.  She  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
that  would  be  the  case.  They  replied,  "at  least  a 
fortnight."  On  receiving  this  answer,  she  deter- 
mined instantly  to  undertake  the  passage;  "I 
conjure  you,"  said  she,  "to  assist  me  in  crossing 
the  river.  I  have  travelled  from  beyond  Tobolsk, 
and  am  proceeding  as  far  as  Petersburg,  to  peti- 
tion the  emperor  that  he  would  extend  his  pardon 
to  my  father,  who  is  lingering  out  his  days  in 
exile,  in  the  desert  regions  of  Siberia,  and  my 
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money  is  so  trifling  that  if  I  remain  a  fortniglit 
at  Cassan,  I  shall  not  have  a  single  copeck  to 
carry  me  to  Petersburg."  The  heart  of  one  of 
the  boatmen  melted  at  this  pathetic  appeal,  and 
taking  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  he  said,  "  Come,  you 
are  a  good  girl,  I  will  help  you  over ;  fearing  God, 
and  loving  your  parents,  you  are  sure  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven."  He  then  entered  the  boat 
with  her,  and  rowed  her  about  half  way  over  the 
river ;  but  being  prevented  from  going  any  further, 
he  took  Elizabeth  upon  his  back,  and  sometimes 
walking  upon  the  ice,  sometimes  leaping  over  deep 
chasms  by  the  assistance  of  an  oar,  he  reached 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Wolga,  where  he  deposited 
his  burden  in  safety. 

Elizabeth  thanked  the  compassionate  waterman, 
in  language  dictated  by  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude,  and,  taking  out  her  purse,  which  con- 
tained something  less  than  three  roubles,  offered 
him  a  trifling  reward  for  his  services.  "Poor 
girl,"  said  he,  viewing  the  small  contents  of  her 
purse,  "  is  that  all  you  possess  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  your  journey  to  Petersburg,  and  do  you 
think  that  Nicholas  Kisloff"  would  deprive  you  of 
a  single  obol  1  No,  rather  would  he  add  to  your 
slender  store;  it  will  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  a 
helpless  family."  With  these  words  he  threw  her 
a  small  piece  of  money,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the 
boat  he  called  to  her,  "  May  God  watch  over  and 
protect  you,  my  child."    Elizabeth  took  up  the 
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little  piece  of  money,  and  regarding  it  with  strong 
emotion,  said,  "  I  will  preserve  it,  and  shew  it  to 
my  father :  it  will  convince  him  that  his  prayers 
have  been  heard  and  answered;  that,  although 
destitute  of  his  protection,  I  have  still  been  the 
object  of  paternal  care." 

The  air  was  extremely  clear,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less, but  a  cold  northerly  wind  prevailed.  After 
an  unbroken  walk  of  four  hours,  Elizabeth  felt  her 
strength  rapidly  decline:  she  sought  for  shelter, 
but  no  human  habitation  was  near ;  at  length  she 
seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  a,  hill,  the  projecting 
summit  of  which  defended  her  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  where  she  sat  was  a  noble  forest  of  oaks, 
trees  which  do  not  grow  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of 
the  Wolga.  Elizabeth  knew  not  what  they  were, 
and  although  they  had  lost  much  of  their  foliage, 
still  they  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  she  would 
have  viewed  them  with  admiration,  had  she  not 
reflected  that,  noble  as  they  were,  they  were  the 
productions  of  Europe ;  this  idea  so  forcibly  brought 
to  her  mind  the  immense  distance  which  separated 
her  from  her  parents,  that  she  could  feel  no  plea- 
sure in  them ;  rather  would  she  have  gazed  upon 
the  fir,  which  solaced  the  land  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  and  with  which  were  associated  all 
the  recollections  of  her  childhood,  and  under  which 
possibly  at  that  moment  her  beloved  parents  were 
reclining. 
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Such  reflections  as  these  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes.  "  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  "  when  shall  I  again 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  beholding  them ;  when  will 
my  ears  be  gladdened  by  the  sound  of  their  voices ; 
when  shall  I  feel  their  fond  embraces'?"  While 
thus  speaking,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  towards 
Cassan,  the  buildings  of  which  she  could  just  dis- 
tinguish in  the  distance ;  and  raised  above,  might 
be  seen  from  this  place  the  ancient  fortress  used 
by  the  Chams  of  Tartary,  presenting  a  grand 
picturesque  view. 

During  her  journey,  Elizabeth  frequently  saw 
objects  which  deeply  wounded  her  feelings,  and 
for  whom  she  felt  nearly  as  much  as  for  her  own 
distress.  At  times  she  met  miserable  creatures, 
manacled  and  condemned  to  work  for  life  in  the 
mines  of  Nerozinsh,  or  to  inhabit  the  dreary 
regions  of  Angara;  farther  on  she  encountered 
troops  of  emigrants  proceeding  to  people  the  new 
city,  building  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  on  the 
extreme  boundary  of  his  empire,  on  the  borders 
of  China ;  some  of  these  travelled  on  foot,  others 
were  seated  on  the  cars  which  carried  the  bag- 
gage, cattle,  and  poultry.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  criminals,  whose  offences  merited  the 
punishment  of  death,  but  who  had  been  allowed 
to  go  thus  into  banishment  as  a  milder  doom ;  but 
guilty  as  they  were,  they  excited  compassion  in 
the  mind  of  Elizabeth ;  but  if  she  met  exiles  es- 
corted by  an  officer  of  state,  persons  who  from 
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their  appearance  she  recognised  as  of  high  ranK, 
and  whose  dignified  air  recalled  the  image  of  her 
father,  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and  would 
sometimes  respectfully  address  to  them  the  lan- 
guage of  consolation ;  she  gave  them  that  which 
relieves  the  woes  of  the  unhappy,  pity ;  this  was 
all  she  could  offer,  this  she  freely  bestowed,  and 
upon  a  return  of  this  must  she  depend  for  support, 
for  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Woldomir  she  was 
obliged  to  change  her  last  rouble.  The  journey 
to  this  place  from  Sarapoul  had  taken  her  three 
months,  but  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Russian 
peasantry,  who  never  accept  any  payment  for 
bread  and  milk,  her  little  treasure  remained  un- 
exhausted. But  now  she  was  nearly  destitute  of 
every  thing;  her  shoes  were  quite  gone,  her  dress 
at  first  but  very  slight,  was  now  become  ragged, 
and  served  but  as  a  poor  defence  against  the 
severity  of  an  atmosphere  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  which  daily  became  more  intense.  A 
thick  snow  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  sometimes  it  congealed  in  the  air  before 
it  reached  the  ground,  and  looked  like  a  shower 
of  ice  so  thick  as  entirely  to  conceal  heaven  and 
earth  from  her  view.  Sometimes  her  way  was 
impeded  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  rendered  the 
roads  almost  impassable,  or  by  gusts  of  wind  so 
violent,  that  in  order  to  defend  herself  from  such 
rude  assaults,  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  snow,  and  make  a  covering  for  her  head 
10 
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with  large  pieces  of  pine  bark,  which  slie  (juickly 
sti'ipped  off,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
Siberia. 

During  one  of  these  tremendous  hurricanes,  the 
snow  rose  in  such  thick  cJouds  as  to  create  an 
almost  impenetrable  darkness,  and  Elizabeth,  no 
longer  able  to  distinguish  the  road,  and  fearful  at 
every  step  of  falling,  was  obliged  to  stop.  She 
took  refuge  under  a  lofty  rock,  to  which  she  clung 
as  well  as  she  could,  and  thus  was  able  to  with- 
stand the  fury  of  the  storm  which  overturned  all 
around  her.  While  she  stood  in  this  uncomfort- 
able situation,  with  her  head  down  to  avoid  the 
beating  of  the  rain  in  her  face,  she  heard  a  con- 
fused sort  of  noise,  which  appeared  to  proceed 
from  near  the  place  where  she  stood,  and  which 
raised  her  hopes  that  a  better  shelter  might  be  ob- 
tained. She  contrived,  although  with  much  diffi- 
culty, to  totter  round  the  rock,  and  she  discovered 
a  kibitki  overthrown  and  broken,  and,  at  no  great 
distance,  a  hut.  To  this  she  bent  her  steps,  and 
requested  admission.  The  door  was  opened  by 
an  old  woman,  who,  amazed  at  her  wretched  ap- 
pearance, asked,  "My  poor  child,  from  whence  do 
you  come,  and  on  what  account  are  you  wander- 
ing alone  in  this  dreadful  weather?"  To  this 
question  Elizabeth  made  the  usual  reply,  "  I  have 
travelled  from  beyond  Tobolsk,  and  wish  to  reach 
Petersburg  to  solicit  my  father's  pardon."  Upon 
hearing  these  words,  a  man,  who  had  been  sitting 
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in  a  melancholy  posture  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
with  his  head  upon  his  hand,  suddenly  started  up; 
viewing  Elizabeth  with  surprise,  he  exclaimed, 
"  And  didst  thou  come  frdm  so  remote  a  country, 
quite  unprotected,  in  so  destitute  a  state,  and  so 
tempestuous  a  season,  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  thy 
father  1  Alas,  my  poor  child  might  have  done  so 
also,  but  she  was  snatched  from  my  arms;  she 
knew  not  whither  I  was  to  be  led,  she  had  no 
opportunity  to  intercede  for  me.  I  shall  never  see 
her  more;  this  affliction  will  kill  me;  separate  from 
his  child,  what  father  can  exist  ?"  Elizabeth  shud- 
dered ;  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  it  is  possible  for  a 
parent  to  live  for  a  time  away  from  his  child." 
»'Now,  indeed,"  continued  the  unhappy  exile, 
"that  my  fate  is  certain,  I  might  inform  her  of  it, 
and  relieve  her  from  the  tortures  of  suspense.  I 
have  written  a  letter,  but  the  carrier  belonging  to 
this  kibitki,  who  is  returning  to  Riga,  the  place  of 
her  residence,  requires  some  compensation  for  the 
delivery  of  it,  and  I  have  nothing  to  offer  him ;  I 
do  not  possess  a  single  copeck,  for  the  unfeeling 
monsters  have  stripped  me  of  every  thing." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Elizabeth  willingly 
drew  her  last  rouble  out  of  her  pocket,  and  apolo- 
gizing for  the  small  value  of  the  gift,  timidly 
asked  the  unfortunate  exile  if  that  would  be 
enough. 

He  joyftilly  accepted  the  assistance  thus  gene- 
rously offered,  and  hastened  to  make  an  arrange- 
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merit  with  the  carrier.  The  offering,  like  the  wi- 
dow's mite,  was  accepted;  Heaven  smiled  upon 
it,  and  the  desolate  father  had  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  his  darling 
child,  and  thus  of  relieving  her  from  the  tortures 
of  suspense.  The  noble  heart  of  Elizabeth  was 
delighted  with  this  idea ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
made  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  herself,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  a  distracted  father,  and  a  heart-broken 
daughter,  would  be  a  rich  compensation. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  allowed,  Elizabeth 
wished  to  continue  her  journey:  before  she  set 
out  she  tenderly  embraced  the  old  woman,  who 
had  lavished  upon  her  all  the  care  that  a  mother 
could  bestow,  and  said  in  an  under  voice,  so  that 
the  exile  might  not  hear,  "  I  can  give  you  no  pay- 
ment ;  the  only  recompense  in  my  power  is  the 
blessing  of  my  parents ;  I  possess  no  other  trea- 
sure." "  How !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  aloud, 
"my  poor  child,  have  you  given  us  your  all?" 
Elizabeth  blushed,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  The  exile  started  from  his  seat,  and  lift- 
ing his  hand  up  to  Heaven,  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  before  her,  exclaiming,  "Angel  of  Heaven, 
is  there  no  return  in  my  power  to  make  to  you, 
who  have  thus  given  me  your  all!"  Elizabeth 
saw  a  knife  upon  the  table ;  she  took  it  up,  and, 
cutting  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  presented  it  to  him, 
saying,  "  As  you  are  going,  sir,  into  Siberia,  you 
will  most  likely  see  the  governor  of  Tobolsk ;  give 
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this  to  him,  I  beseech  you,  and  tell  him  that  Eliza- 
betli  sends  it  to  her  parents ;  he  will  permit  them 
to  receive  this  as  an  assurance  that  their  child 
Jives."  "  Your  wish  shall  be  gratified,"  replied  the 
exile,  "  and  if  I  have  any  freedom  in  the  deserts 
which  I  am  doomed  to  inhabit,  1  will  seek  the 
dwelling  of  your  parents,  that  I  may  inform  them 
of  the  sacrifice  which  their  child  has  this  day 
made." 

The  offer  of  a  throne  could  not  have  diffused  in 
the  bosom  of  Elizabeth  joy  equal  to  that  which 
she  felt  from  the  idea  of  conveying  consolation  to 
her  parents.  She  now  possessed  nothing,  except 
the  small  coin  given  by  the  boatmen  of  the  Wolga, 
but  she  might  think  herself  rich,  for  she  had  just 
tasted  the  greatest  joy  which  wealth  could  bestow 
— she  had  procured  happiness  for  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, consoled  the  aching  heart  of  a  father,  and 
changed  the  tears  of  an  orphan  from  sadness  to 
soothing  consolation.  Thus  was  a  single  rouble 
blest  in  the  hand  of  benevolence. 

From  Vlodomir  to  the  village  of  Pokroff  the 
road  chiefly  lies  through  swampy  lowlands,  on 
which  grow  extensive  forests  of  oak,  elms,  aspens, 
and  wild  apples.  These  various  trees,  intermix- 
ing their  foliage,  present  during  the  summer  a 
beautiful  prospect,  but  afford  shelter  to  numerous 
troops  of  banditti,  who  infest  the  roads;  in  the 
winter  season  these  bands  are  less  terrible,  as  the 
trees,  destitute  of  leaves,  yield  them  but  a  bad 
10* 
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ambush.  During  her  journey,  Elizabeth  heard 
repeated  accounts  of  robberies  that  had  been 
committed  by  them,  but  reports  such  as  these 
affected  her  very  httle,  as  she  possessed  nothing 
to  tempt  their  cupidity;  obliged  to  beg  for  her 
daily  subsistence,  she  travelled  in  safety  over 
those  gloomy  forests. 

A  short  distance  from  Pokroff  the  road  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  a  hurricane, 
and  in  the  journey  to  Moscow  the  traveller  was 
obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  route  through  marsh- 
es, occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  the  Wolga. 
The  frost  had  rendered  these  parts  as  hard  as 
solid  ground  at  the  time  Elizabeth  crossed  them  ; 
she  attempted  to  follow  the  path  by  which  she  had 
been  directed  to  travel,  but  after  walking  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  across  this  miserable  desert,  she 
could  discern  no  traces  of  a  beaten  road,  but 
found  herself  in  a  marsh  less  hardened  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  forest,  from  which  she  vainly 
endeavored  to  extricate  herself:  at  length  with 
much  exertion  she  reached  a  little  hillock.  Over- 
come with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  mud,  she 
took  a  seat  upon  a  stone  to  recruit  her  exhausted 
strength,  and  took  off  her  sandals  to  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  which  at  that  time  appeared  in  full  ma- 
jesty. No  human  abode  w-as  visible  from  this 
dreary  spot.  The  environs  were  perfectly  deso- 
late ;  solitude  and  silence  reigned  around.  Eliza- 
beth perceived  that  she  was  far  out  of  the  road, 
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and  in  spite  of  all  her  fortitude,  her  fears  prevail- 
ed; she  felt  her  situation  peculiarly  distressing; 
she  saw  on  the  one  side  the  bog  she  had  just 
crossed,  on  the  other  an  immense  forest,  through 
which  she  could  perceive  no  beaten  way. 

The  shades  of  evening  now  obscured  the  sky, 
and  the  unfortunate  girl,  although  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue,  was  obliged  still  to  walk  on,  in  hope 
of  meeting  with  some  shelter  for  the  night,  or,  at 
least,  with  some  person  who  might  direct  her 
where  she  might  procure  it.  In  vain  did  she 
wander  among  the  many  paths  which  presented 
themselves;  she  followed  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  but  the  wished  for  object  did  not 
appear ;  no  sound  was  heard  to  revive  her  spirits, 
or  reanimate  her  hopes ;  could  she  have  distin- 
guished a  human  voice,  her  heart  would  have 
leaped  with  joy.  Whilst  thus  perplexed,  she  sud- 
denly  heard  a  number  of  persons  talking  with  a 
confused  voice,  and  soon  after  perceived  several 
men  emerge  from  among  the  trees.  Hope  entered 
her  mind — she  approached  them;  but  when  she 
drew  so  near  as  to  distinguish  them  more  plainly, 
hope  gave  place  to  terror.  She  viewed  their  sav- 
age countenances  and  barbarous  manners,  and 
felt  even  more  dismay  than  when  she  was  in  the 
forest.  Her  imagination  instantly  recurred  to  all 
the  stories  she  had  heard  of  the  banditti  who  in- 
fested that  neighborhood,  and  she  trembled  at  the 
idea  that  a  punishment  now  awaited  her  temerity 
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in  thinking  that  a  special  providence  watched  over 
her;  she  sunk  down  on  her  knees  to  supplicate 
mercy  from  Divine  justice.  In  the  meantime  the 
troop  advanced :  they  stopped  when  they  beheld 
Elizabeth,  and  viewed  her  with  surprise;  they 
asked  her  whence  she  came,  and  why  she  was 
alone  in  that  place.  With  much  agitation  the 
affrighted  girl  replied,  that  she  had  travelled  from 
beyond  Tobolsk;  that  the  purpose  of  her  journey 
was  to  solicit  a  pardon  from  the  emperor  for  her 
father:  she  also  said  that  she  had  missed  her  road, 
and  had  nearly  perished  in  the  marshes — that  she 
was  in  search  of  a  shelter  for  the  night,  but  that 
her  strength  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that  she  was 
obliged  to  rest.  The  robbers  seemed  surprised, 
and  questioned  her  again  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  her  story,  and  asked  what  money  she  had  to 
carry  her  through  so  long  a  journey.  Elizabeth 
showed  them  the  small  coin  given  her  by  the  boat- 
man of  the  Wolga.  "  Is  that  all  you  possess  1" 
exclaimed  the  chief  "It  is,"  she  replied.  The 
robbers,  struck  with  the  candor  which  accompa- 
nied this  reply,  looked  at  each  other  with  aston- 
ishment ;  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her 
story.  They  were  not  moved,  they  were  not 
softened;  a  life  spent  in  vice  had  so  hardened 
their  hearts,  that  an  act  of  noble  self-devotion  like 
that  performed  by  Elizabeth  could  not  touch  their 
souls,  for  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  it ;  but 
they  felt  a  kind  of  veneration  towards  her:  they 
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dared  not  molest  one  whom  they  believed  to  be 
under  the  pecuJiar  protection  of  Heaven,  but  said 
one  to  another,  "Let  us  not  touch  her,  she  is 
guarded  by  a  supernatural  power." 

No  sooner  had  they  passed  on,  than  Elizabeth 
rose  and  hurried  from  them.  As  soon  as  she  en- 
tered the  forest,  four  roads  presented  themselves 
to  her  view.  They  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles ; 
in  one  of  the  corners  was  placed  a  little  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  over  it  she  saw  a  sign 
post  marking  the  direction  in  which  each  of  the 
roads  led.  Delighted  with  the  idea  of  once  more 
reaching  a  town,  Elizabeth  offered  up  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  supreme  Being  who  had 
so  protected  her.  The  robbers  were  right  in  their 
conjecture — she  was  preserved  by  a  supernatural 
power. 

As  Elizabeth  returned,  hope  revived,  and  as 
she  entered  the  road  to  Pokroff,  she  walked  with 
all  her  usual  agility :  she  soon  regained  the  bank 
of  the  Wolga,  which  forms  a  bend  round  the  vil- 
lage, and  bathes  the  walls  of  a  convent.  To  this 
venerable  place  Elizabeth  hastened  and  solicited 
shelter;  this  was  readily  granted,  and  she  dis- 
closed to  the  nuns  the  hardships  she  had  under- 
gone, and  informed  them  how  much  she  needed 
assistance.  She  was  tenderly  received  and  wel- 
comed as  a  sister ;  the  cares  lavished  on  her  re- 
minded her  forcibly  of  her  mother — for  an  instant 
she  imagined  that  she  was  present.    Her  simple 
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narrative  proved  a  source  of  edification  to  the 
whole  community.  Her  benevolent  auditory 
wanted  words  to  express  their  admiration  of  the 
heroic  perseverance  by  which  she  had  been  sus- 
tained through  so  many  hardships,  such  severe 
trials,  without  a  murmur ;  they  regretted  that 
they  could  not  find  money  to  give  her  for  the  rest 
of  her  journey,  but  their  convent  was  very  poor, 
and  they  themselves  subsisted  on  accidental  cha- 
rity, as  they  had  no  revenue.  They  could  not, 
however,  suffer  her  to  depart  ragged  as  she  was, 
and  without  any  covering  for  her  feet :  they  strip- 
ped themselves  to  provide  her  with  better  cloth- 
ing, each  giving  away  a  part  of  her  own  dress. 
Elizabeth  at  first  refused  those  favors,  for  she  saw 
that  the  generous  nuns  were  robbing  themselves 
of  necessaries,  but  they  pointed  to  the  walls  of 
the  convent,  and  said,  "  We  have  a  shelter,  while 
you  have  none ;  you  are  still  poorer  than  we  are ; 
a  part  of  what  we  possess  therefore  belongs  to 
you." 

Elizabeth  at  length  set  out  on  her  last  stage  for 
Moscow.  She  was  surprised  at  the  unusual  com- 
motion which  she  witnessed ;  every  avenue  to  this 
great  metropolis  was  filled  with  carriages,  carts, 
horses,  and  people  of  all  descriptions,  all  ranks,  all 
ages,  were  resorting  to  the  capital.  As  she  pro- 
ceeded, the  crowd  appeared  to  augment ;  even  the 
village  where  she  stopped  to  rest  was  full;  the 
meanest  lodging  let  for  so  high  a  price,  that  it  was 
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with  difficulty  the  destitute  Elizabeth  could  pro- 
cure the  most  wretched  shelter.  Her  tears  flowed 
freely  as  she  received  a  little  coarse  food,  or  a 
covering  so  miserable  as  scarcely  to  exclude  the 
falling  snow ;  and  these  gifts,  poor  as  they  were, 
were  mostly  accompanied  by  language  of  disdain, 
and  looks  of  scorn.  But  she  did  not  repine;  she 
remembered  that  Heaven  looked  with  an  approv- 
ing eye  on  the  sacrifices  she  was  making,  and 
would  perhaps  reward  them  by  restoring  her  pa; 
rents  to  happiness.  Nor  was  she  proud;  she 
thought  she  did  no  more  than  her  duty,  in  devot- 
ing herself  to  do  them  good,  and  affection  made 
her  feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  suffering  for  them. 

By  this  time  Elizabeth  approached  the  city.  She 
heard  the  bells  ring  on  all  sides,  and  the  name  of 
Alexander  resounded  from  every  person,  coupled 
with  the  most  joyful  acclamations.  She  was  as- 
tonished and  frightened  at  the  sound  of  the  can- 
non ;  never  before  had  she  heard  a  noise  so  tre- 
mendous ;  she  tremulously  inquired  the  cause  of 
all  this  joy  of  a  group  of  persons  in  rich  liveries, 
who  were  standing  round  a  broken  carriage. 
"  Certainly,"  said  they,  "  it  is  the  Emperor  who  is 
making  his  entry  into  Moscow."  "How!"  ex- 
claimed the  overjoyed  Elizabeth,  "  is  not  the  Em- 
peror at  Petersburg  1"  They  looked  at  her  with 
pity  and  contempt,  as  they  answered,  "Why, 
have  you  not  heard  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  coming  to  celebrate  his  coronation  at  Mos- 
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COW  3"  Elizabeth  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstacy 
of  joy — she  thought  she  saw  the  hand  of  provi- 
dence especially  stretched  out  in  her  favor.  The 
Almighty  Creator  sent  the  sovereign  to  meet  her ; 
upon  him  the  fate  of  her  parents  depended,  and 
that  he  might  be  disposed  to  judge  more  favoura- 
bly towards  them,  her  petition  would  be  presented 
at  a  time  of  general  rejoicing,  when  the  hearts  of 
monarchs  are  more  peculiarly  open  to  compas- 
sion. "  Ah,"  cried  she,  looking  towards  the  land 
of  exile,  where  dwelt  those  who  were  most  dear 
to  her,  "  my  beloved  parents,  must  my  heart  only 
feel  these  joyful  hopes,  and  must  you  remain  in 
ignorance  of  your  child's  happiness  3" 

In  the  month  of  March,  1801,  she  entered  into 
the  vast  capital  of  Muscovy,  and  thought  that  she 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  her  troubles,  not 
considering  that  there  might  yet  be  other  calami- 
ties to  fear.  As  she  went  through  the  town,  she 
observed  superb  edifices,  decorated  with  all  the 
splendor  of  royalty,  intermixed  with  miserable 
cabins,  through  the  broken  windows  and  untiled 
roofs  of  which  the  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  blew, 
and  threatened  to  bring  them  down.  Every 
street  and  alley  was  so  thronged,  that  Elizabeth 
could  scarcely  proceed  for  the  crowds  that  ob- 
structed her  passage.  After  walking  for  some 
time,  she  saw  meadows  richly  cultivated,  and 
thought  she  was  again  in  the  country.  She  stop- 
ped to  repose  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  grand  avenue 
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formed  by  rows  of  birch  trees,  a  kind  which  close- 
ly resembled  the  lindens  of  Prussia:  in  this  avenue 
was  an  immense  concourse  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple, whose  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject 
of  the  coronation ;  equipages  of  all  sorts  passed 
backwards  and  forwards,  jarring  continually 
against  each  other ;  the  enormous  bells  of  the  ca- 
thedral rang  incessantly,  the  smaller  bells  of  the 
churches  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  the  cannon, 
which  were  fired  at  regular  intervals,  could  hardly 
be  heard,  so  great  was  the  confusion  in  this  city — 
all  quarters  presented  a  scene  of  bustle.  Near  to 
the  square  of  the  Cremelines,  the  crowd  appeared 
to  increase  at  every  step  she  took ;  Elizabeth  ap- 
proached with  trembling  steps  to  one  of  the  great 
fires  lighted  in  this  place,  and  seated  herself  near 
it.  She  was  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue ;  she 
had  been  walking  all  day,  and  the  joy  she  had  felt 
in  the  morning  was  converted  into  sadness ;  she 
had  wandered  through  the  splendid  streets  of 
Moscow,  she  had  beheld  the  mansions  of  opulence, 
and  the  dwellings  of  poverty,  but  none  had  opened 
the  door  of  charity  to  her ;  she  had  met  people  of 
all  ages,  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  but  in  vain  had 
she  looked  for  a  friend  or  protector.  Some  were 
inquiring  their  way,  and  seemed  uneasy  at  not 
being  able  to  find  it ;  Elizabeth  thought  them  ob- 
jects of  envy.  "  Happy,"  said  she,  "are  they  who 
have  a  home  to  seek ;  I,  who  am  so  unfortunate 
11 
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as  to  possess  none,  cannot  lose  my  way,  for  I  have 
no  place  of  shelter." 

In  the  meantime  night  drew  on,  and  the  cold 
became  very  severe.  The  starving  Elizabeth  had 
eaten  nothing  the  whole  day,  and  was  ready  to 
sink  from  hunger,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  she  watched  the  countenances  of  all  who 
passed,  to  see  whether  there  was  any  one  from 
whom  she  might  hope  for  pity  or  benevolence; 
but  those  at  whom  she  so  earnestly  looked  be- 
cause she  stood  in  need  of  them,  did  not  give  her 
a  glance,  because  they  wanted  nothing  from  her. 
As  a  last  resource,  she  ventured  to  solicit  hospi- 
tality at  some  of  the  poorest  dwellings,  but  every- 
where she  was  rudely  repulsed ;  all  were  actuated 
by  the  hope  of  gain  during  this  season  of  festivity; 
their  hearts  were  steeled  against  the  importunities 
of  distress,  and  refused  to  extend  the  hand  of  cha- 
rity.— Never  is  man  less  disposed  to  pity  the  wants 
of  others  than  at  the  moment  when  he  himself  is 
becoming  rich. 

Elizabeth  returned  to  the  square  of  the  Creme- 
lines,  where,  seated  by  the  fire,  she  wept  in  silence: 
a  flood  of  tears  afforded  some  relief  to  her  burst- 
ing heart,  which  was  so  full,  that  she  had  scarcely 
power  to  eat  a  small  piece  of  coarse  bread,  which 
an  old  woman,  pitying  her  wretched  condition, 
had  given  her.  For  the  first  time  during  her 
journey,  «he  was  now  reduced  to  such  extreme 
poverty  as  to  be  compelled  to  hold  out  her  hand 
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to  implore  charity  from  any  casual  passenger,  by 
whom  she  was  sometimes  contemptuously  re- 
fused; or,  if  her  petition  was  granted,  it  was  done 
with  the  most  mortifying  indifference.  Even  after 
she  had  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  this  last  ex- 
tremity, she  drew  back  her  hand ;  an  emotion  of 
dignified  pride  restrained  her,  but  the  cold  was 
intense,  and  she  reflected  that  by  spending  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  she  should  hazard  a  life 
which  she  did  not  consider  at  her  own  disposal. 
This  reflection  silenced  the  suggestion  of  her  deli- 
cacy ;  she  placed  one  hand  across  her  eyes,  and 
stretched  out  the  other  to  the  passenger,  saying 
in  a  tone  which  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  sympa- 
thy,— "  In  the  name  of  the  father  whom  you  re- 
vere, and  of  the  mother  who  gave  you  birth, 
bestow  on  me  a  trifle  to  procure  a  lodging  for  the 
night."  The  first  to  whom  she  addressed  this 
appeal  was  a  man,  who,  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 
examined  her  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  at 
last  turned  from  her,  saying,  "Young  girl,  yours 
is  a  bad  trade — can  you  not  work  1  you  might,  at 
your  age,  easily  procure  subsistence.  God  help 
you !  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  encourage  beggars." 
The  distracted  Elizabeth  raised  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  as  if  to  find  a  friend  there,  since  she  could 
find  none  on  earth :  a  ray  of  hope  darted  across 
her  mind,  and  revived  her  sinking  courage.  Again 
she  ventured  to  address  an  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sion of  the  passengers,  but  of  the  numbers  who 
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passed  and  repassed,  some  totally  disregarded  i\ 
and  others  gave  her  an  alms  so  small,  that  she 
could  not  collect  enough  to  procure  her  a  lodging 
for  the  night.  At  length,  when  the  night  was  far 
advanced,  the  crowd  had  retired  to  their  homes, 
and  the  fires  were  nearly  extinguished,  she  was 
roughly  accosted  by  some  of  the  guards  belonging 
to  the  Emperor,  who  were  making  their  rounds ; 
they  fiercely  demanded  why  she  continued  abroad 
at  that  hour.  The  poor  girl  was  terrified  at  the 
stern  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  so  over- 
powered as  to  be  unable  to  answer  a  word,  but 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  soldiers,  inured 
to  hardships,  and  rendered  callous  by  habit,  were 
unmoved  by  her  distress,  and  closing  round,  re- 
peated the  question  with  rude  familiarity.  The 
trembling  girl  at  length  recovered  sufficient  cou- 
rage to  answer,  with  a  trembling  voice,  that  she 
had  travelled  from  beyond  Tobolsk,  to  petition  the 
Emperor  to  pardon  her  father.  "  I  have  performed 
the  whole  journey  on  foot,"  added  she,  "  and  as  I 
am  entirely  destitute  of  money,  I  can  obtain  no 
shelter  during  the  night."  The  soldiers,  when  she 
had  concluded  this  simple  tale,  burst  into  a  laugh, 
and  charged  her  with  being  an  imposter.  Eliza- 
beth, whose  terror  had  redoubled,  endeavored  to 
escape  from  them ;  but  this  they  would  not  per- 
mit, but  instantly  seized  her,  and  forbade  her  to 
stir.  "  Oh,  my  God !"  exclaimed  she,  "  oh,  my  fa- 
tiier,  will  you  not  come  and  assist  mel  have  you 
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quite  forgotten  the  wretched  Elizabeth !"  Shvt 
ceased,  overcome  by  horror  and  despair.  During 
this  time,  several  persons,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
assembled  around  them :  some  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  barbarity  of  the  soldiers;  Elizabeth 
stretched  out  her  hands  in  supplication  towards 
them,  and  exclaimed,  "Before  Heaven  I  swear 
that  I  have  uttered  nothing  but  truth.  I  have  tra- 
velled from  beyond  Tobolsk,  to  entreat  pardon  for 
my  father:  save  me,  oh,  save  me ;  at  least  preserve 
my  life  until  I  have  obtained  that."  Her  auditory 
were  moved  by  this  affecting  appeal ;  several  ad- 
vanced to  rescue  her,  and  one,  more  compassion- 
ate than  the  rest,  said  to  the  soldiers,  "I  am  owner 
of  the  inn,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  St.  Basil,  in 
the  square ;  I  will  give  the  girl  a  lodging  for  the 
night.  Her  story  appears  to  be  affecting;  she 
shall  go  home  with  me."  The  soldiers,  somewhat 
moved  by  her  extreme  distress,  granted  this  re- 
quest and  lell  the  spot. 

Elizabeth  gratefully  embraced  the  knees  of  her 
benevolent  preserver.  He  kindly  assisted  her  to 
rise,  and  telling  her  to  follow  him,  walked  across 
the  square  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  not  far 
distant.  "  I  cannot  offer  you  a  room  in  my  house," 
said  he,  "every  one  is  occupied;  but  my  wife,  who 
is  kind  and  benevolent,  will  willingly  receive  you 
for  one  night  into  hers.  She  will  think  nothing  of 
so  small  an  inconvenience  for  the  pleasure  of 
serving  you."  Elizabeth,  trembling  and  pale  with 
11* 
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agitation,  followed  without  speaking.  Her  hospi- 
table guide  led  her  into  a  small  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  she  saw  a  young  woman 
seated  near  a  stove,  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms. 
She  rose  to  meet  them,  listened  attentively  to  the 
account  which  her  husband  gave  of  the  dangerous 
situation  from  which  he  had  just  rescued  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  and  confirmed  the  kind  offer  which 
he  had  made  in  his  name.  "  Poor  thing,"  said  she, 
"  how  pale  and  agitated  she  is ;"  and  added,  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  "  Be  comforted ;  you  are  now 
in  a  place  of  safety,  but  in  future  be  more  guarded. 
Do  not  stay  out  so  late ;  in  large  towns  like  this,  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  be  found  in  the  streets,  par- 
ticularly at  your  age."  Elizabeth  answered  that 
she  had  no  place  to  go  to,  that  no  door  was  open 
to  her.  She  blushed  not  to  acknowledge  her 
poverty,  nor  did  she  feel  any  emotion  of  vanity  at 
the  hardships  she  had  so  heroically  encountered. 
Her  kind  hosts  wept  at  the  recital,  for  they  felt  not 
a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  narrative.  People  in 
their  rank  of  life  are  not  easily  misled  by  the 
fictions  of  romance ;  these  they  do  not  understand ; 
truth  in  all  its  purity  only  can  move  them. 

When  she  had  finished,  the  landlord,  Jacques 
Rossi,  replied,  "I  possess  but  little  influence  in 
this  town,  but  so  far  as  it  would  serve  my  own 
interest,  I  will  exert  it  in  your  behalf"  His  wife 
pressed  his  hand  as  a  sign  that  she  approved  of 
what  he  said,  and  asked  Elizabeth  whetlier  she 
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knew  of  any  one  who  could  assist  her  in  present- 
ing her  request  to  the  Emperor.  She  replied  that 
she  did  not,  for  she  would  not  name  young  Smo- 
loff,  lest  she  might  involve  him  in  some  difficulty. 
Besides,  she  could  look  for  no  aid  from  him,  since 
she  believed  him  to  be  in  Livonia.  "  That  will  be 
of  little  consequence,"  answered  the  wife  of  Jacques 
Rossi,  "  the  strongest  recommendation  to  our  be- 
nevolent sovereign  is  virtue  in  distress,  and  that 
will  powerfully  plead  for  you."  "  Yes,"  interrupted 
her  husband,  "the  Emperor  Alexander  is  to  be 
crowned  to-morrow  in  the  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, you  must  place  yourself  in  the  way  which  he 
will  pass,  and,  throwing  yourself  at  his  feet,  solicit 
your  father's  pardon ;  I  will  go  with  you,  and  sup- 
port you."  "  Oh  my  kind,  my  generous  benefac- 
tor," exclaimed  Elizabeth,  clasping  her  hands  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  and  gratitude,  "  Heaven  witnesses 
your  kindness,  my  parents  will  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  you  for  it.  You  will  go  with  me,  you  will 
support  me  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  you 
will  encourage  me  while  at  his  feet ;  perhaps  you 
will  behold  iriy  happiness ;  you  will  see  me  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  felicity  a  human  being  can  expe- 
rience, if  I  can  obtain  pardon  for  my  fathe  •,  to  be 
the  joyful  bearer  of  the  happy  news  to  him  and 
my  mother,  and  to  behold  my  delight." 

She  could  say  no  more ;  she  was  overcome  with 
the  bare  idea  of  such  felicity.  She  hardly  dared 
to  ndulge  the  hope  that  such  would  be  her  lot; 
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she  could  not  believe  that  any  thing  she  had  done 
could  entitle  her  to  expect  it.  Her  spirits  and  her 
hopes,  however,  revived  when  she  heard  the  pane- 
gyrics bestowed  by  her  hosts  upon  the  clemency 
of  Alexander ;  the  various  instances  which  they 
adduced  in  support  of  their  assertions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  conferred  his  favors,  en- 
hancing their  value  by  his  kindness.  Elizabeth 
eagerly  listened  to  them,  and  would  gladly  have 
spent  the  whole  night  in  listening  to  their  conver- 
sation, but  as  it  grew  late,  her  kind  hosts  wished 
her  to  retire  to  rest,  that  she  might  have  strength 
to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  the  following  day. — 
Jacques  Rossi  then  left  them,  and  retired  to  a 
small  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house,  whilst  Eliza- 
beth shared  the  apartment  of  his  wife. 

She  could  not  for  a  long  time  sleep,  so  great  was 
the  perturbation  of  her  mind,  but  she  was  grateful 
to  Heaven,  even  for  her  sufferings,  since  the  severity 
of  them  rendered  the  generous  relief  she  had  re- 
ceived more  valuable.  "Perhaps,"  thought  she, 
"if  I  had  been  in  less  distress,  Jacques  Rossi  would 
not  have  pitied  me."  When  she  at  length  yielded 
to  the  soft  embraces  of  sleep,  visions  of  happiness 
floated  before  her:  sometimes  an  agreeable  dream 
presented  her  parents  to  her  imagination,  their 
eyes  sparkling  with  joy ;  again,  she  imagined  that 
she  heard  the  voice  of  the  emperor,  granting  her 
petition,  in  terms  of  approbation  and  kindness; 
and  then  another  form  would  present  itself  to  her 
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imagination,  but  tiiis  was  only  in  a  vague  and  in- 
distinct manner,  and  soon  vanished;  it  seemed 
obscured  from  her  sight,  as  by  a  mist,  and  a  sweet 
but  melancholy  impression  upon  her  heart  was 
the  only  trace  which  it  left. 

The  dawn  of  the  joyful  morrow  was  announced 
by  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 
This,  together  with  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  an- 
nounced the  day  of  the  emperor  Alexander's  coro- 
nation. Elizabeth  borrowed  a  dress  of  her  kind 
hostess,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Jacques  Rossi, 
went  with  the  crowd  to  the  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, in  which  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

The  holy  ediiice  was  illuminated  with  upwards 
of  a  thousand  tapers,  and  was  decorated  in  all  the 
style  of  eastern  magnificence.  Upon  a  splendid 
throne,  under  a  superb  canopy  of  velvet,  sat  the 
emperor  and  his  lovely  consort,  habited  in  the 
most  sumptuous  apparel ;  they  had  an  appearance 
almost  celestial,  the  beauty  of  their  forms  being 
heightened  by  their  dresses  which  displayed  them 
to  advantage.  The  empress  knelt  before  her  august 
spouse,  and  received  from  his  hand  the  imperial 
diadem,  by  which  her  brows  were  encircled,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  eternal  union.  In  the  sacred  chair 
of  Truth,  sat  the  venerable  Plato,  patriarch  of 
Moscow,  opposite  to  the  royal  pair.  He  addressed 
the  emperor  in  a  discourse  at  once  emphatic  and 
«ublime,  recalling  to  his  youthful  mind  the  great 
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duties  of  royalty,  and  solemn  responsibility  under 
which  he  was  placed  by  his  elevated  situation,  and 
the  extensive  power  annexed  to  it.  Among  the 
crowd  that  thronged  the  spacious  edifice,  he  pointed 
out  to  Alexander  the  hunters  of  Kamtschatka, 
loaded  with  skins,  which  they  brought  as  tributes 
from  the  Kurile  Isles,  which  border  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America;  merchants  of  Archangel,  loaded 
with  rich  productions,  brought  by  their  ships  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  Samoyeds,  a  people  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Jeniffer,  where  eternal  winter  reigns  with  all  its 
desolation,  where  the  beauteous  flower  of  spring, 
or  the  rich  harvest  of  autumn,  never  delights  their 
eyes;  the  natives  also  of  Astracan,  a  country 
widely  different  from  the  former;  the  fertile  fields 
of  which  yield  excellent  melons,  figs,  and  grapes. 
Lastly,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  new  monarch 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  of  Great  Tartary, 
which  is  bounded  by  Persia,  China,  and  the  em^ 
pire  of  the  great  Mogul,  extending  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  those  of 
the  east,  and  takes  in  nearly  half  of  the  globe, 
stretching  almost  from  pole  to  pole.  "  Sovereign 
of  the  largest  empire  in  the  universe,"  said  he, 
"  who  this  day  art  called  to  take  the  awful  oath  of 
presiding  over  the  happiness  of  a  state  in  which 
is  comprised  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  kno\vn 
world;  remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  will 
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one  day  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  your  Maker, 
to  answer  for  the  fate  of  miUions  of  his  creatures, 
whom  he  now  commits  to  your  care ;  and  forget 
not,  that  an  act  of  injustice  done  to  the  meanest 
of  them  by  your  permission,  or  neglect,  must  then 
be  accounted  for."  At  these  words,  the  young 
emperor  seemed  much  moved ;  but  there  was  in 
the  church  one  whose  heart  was,  perhaps,  stiU 
more  affected;  it  was  her  who  stood  trembling, 
until  a  time  should  offer  to  ask  the  pardon  of  her 
father. 

At  the  solemn  moment  when  the  emperor  began 
to  pronounce  the  awful  oath,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  devote  his  future  life  to  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  Elizabeth  imagined  that  she  heard 
the  voice  of  mercy  commanding  him  to  break  the 
chains  of  the  captive,  and  restore  happiness  to 
every  one  who  was  in  misery  within  his  dominions. 
She  could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings,  but 
endowed  with  strength  from  above,  she  darted 
through  the  crowd,  and  forcing  a  passage  between 
the  lines  of  soldiers,  prostrated  herself  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  crying,  "Mercy!  Mercy!"  This 
outcry  interrupted  the  ceremony,  and  occasioned 
much  confusion  in  the  cathedral ;  a  general  com- 
motion began,  and  the  guards  advancing,  dragged 
Elizabeth  out  of  the  sacred  edifice,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  and  the  remonstrances  of  Jacques  Rossi. 
But  upon  so  glorious  an  occasion  as  this,  the  em- 
peror could  not  suffer  the  suppliant  to  cry  in  vain 
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for  mercy ;  he  instantly  despatched  one  of  his  suite 
to  inquire  what  the  petitioner  wanted  of  him.  The 
officer  accordingly  left  the  church,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  crowd  which  had  collected  around 
the  poor  girl,  he  heard  her  imploring  accents  still 
entreating  the  soldiers  to  permit  her  to  return. 
He  thought  he  knew  the  voice,  and  impetuously 
rushing  forward,  he  beheld  and  recognised  her; 
clasping  his  hands  with  wonder  and  with  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  she,  it  is  Elizabeth !"  Elizabeth 
could  scarcely  allow  herself  to  believe  that  she 
saw  Smoloff ;  that  he  was  present  who  could  inter- 
cede with  the  emperor  for  her,  and  through  whose 
influence  she  doubted  not  that  she  should  obtain 
the  pardon  she  so  earnestly  hoped  for.  She  looked 
upon  his  features ;  she  heard  his  voice ;  she  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  joy  deprived  her  of  the  power 
of  speech;  she  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him,  as  to  a  friend 
specially  sent  to  her  from  Heaven.  He  sprang 
forward,  seized  her  hand,  and  in  his  turn  began  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  "Elizabeth," 
said  he,  "  am  I  right  I  is  it  indeed  you,  or  is  it  an 
angelic  vision  now  before  me  ?  Speak,  I  entreat 
you,  and  tell  me,  from  whence  do  you  come?" 
"From  Tobolsk!"  "From  Tobolsk,  alone,  un- 
protected, on  foot?  And  hast  thou  travelled  all 
this  distance,  and  sustained  all  these  harships  to 
obtain  thy  father's  pardon?"  "Yes,"  answered 
she,  "  1  came  alone,  on  foot,  and  they  forced  me 
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from  the  presence  of  the  emperor."  "  I  will  take 
you  back  to  him,  Elizabeth,"  replied  the  delighted 
SniolofF;  "I  will  introduce  you  to  him.  You  shall 
repeat  your  story; — he  cannot  resist  your  en- 
treaties, he  will  accede  to  your  request."  He 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  stand  back,  and  conducted 
Elizabeth  to  the  church ;  at  that  moment  the  im- 
perial procession  was  issuing  from  the  principal 
gate.  When  the  newly  anointed  monarch  arrived, 
Smoloff  forced  a  way  to  him,  and  holding  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth,  threw  himself  with  her  at  his 
feet.  "  Sire,"  cried  he,  "  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  an 
appeal  from  suffering  virtue;  behold  before  you 
the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Po- 
towski :  she  has  come  from  the  deserts  of  Ischim, 
where  her  parents  have  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
languished  in  exile ;  she  came  alone,  unprotected, 
depending  solely  on  charity ;  she  has  braved  the 
united  hardships  of  poverty,  insult  and  tempests, 
and  prostrates  herself  at  your  feet,  to  implore 
forgiveness  for  her  father." 

Elizabeth  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  Heaven, 
and  repeated  the  last  words,  "  Forgiveness  for  my 
father."  The  crowd  uttered  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration, in  which  the  emperor  himself  united,  and 
in  an  instant,  deeply  rooted  as  his  prejudices 
against  Stanislaus  Potowski  had  been,  they  in- 
stantly vanished;  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
father  of  such  a  daughter  could  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  but  had  he  thought  him 
^  12 
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all  that  his  enemies  had  represented,  Alexander 
would  not  have  refused  his  forgiveness.  "The 
pardon  is  granted,"  said  he,  "  your  father  is  free." 
Elizabeth  could  hear  nothing  more;  when  the 
word  pardon  saluted  her  ears,  she  sank,  over- 
powered with  joy,  into  the  arms  of -SmolofF.  In  a 
senseless  state,  she  was  carried  through  immense 
crowds  of  people  (who  parted  as  she  approached, 
and  made  a  passage  for  her,  shouting  with  joyful 
acclamations  at  the  transcendent  virtue  of  the 
heroine,  and  the  clemency  of  the  monarch)  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Jacques 
Rossi. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  the  first  object 
which  met  her  eyes,  was  Smoloflf,  kneeling  by  her 
side,  who  repeated  the  words  of  the  emperor, 
"Elizabeth,  the  pardon  is  granted;  thy  father  is 
free."  Her  senses  were  ravished  with  the  delight- 
ful intelligence,  and  for  some  minutes  she  could 
use  no  other  language  than  that  of  looks  to  express 
her  joy  and  gratitude,  but  they  spake  more  than 
words.  At  length  she  turned  to  Smoloff  who  was 
at  her  side,  and  in  a  broken  and  tremulous  voice, 
pronounced  the  names  of  her  father  and  mother. 
"We  shall  behold  them  again,"  she  added,  "we 
shall  behold  and  enjoy  their  happiness."  These 
words  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  young  officer. 
Elizabeth  had  not  declared  that  she  accepted  and 
returned  his  love,  but  she  had  joined  him  with  the 
first  sentiment  of  her  soul,  and  she  had  given  him 
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a  share  in  the  greatest  happiness  which  could  be 
her  lot  in  this  life.  From  this  moment,  he  ven- 
tured to  indulge  the  hope,  that,  on  a  future  day, 
she  would  consent  to  bind  for  ever  the  union 
which  she  had  that  day  unintentionally  made. 

A  few  days*elapsed  before  the  deed  of  pardon 
could  be  prepared  and  signed.  In  its  progress,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  review  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  condemnation  of  Stanislaus 
Potowski ;  from  this  examination,  Alexander  felt 
convinced  that  justice  alone  would  have  com- 
manded him  to  break  the  chains  of  the  noble 
Polander.  But  the  magnanimous  monarch  had 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  mercy,  before  he  knew  that 
justice  also  required  the  act ;  this  noble  generosity 
was  never  forgotten  by  the  exiles. 

One  morning  SmolofF  entered  the  apartment  of 
Elizabeth  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  which  he 
usually  selected  for  his  visits;  he  presented  her 
with  a  roll  of  parchment,  sealed  with  the  imperial 
signet.  "  Behold,"  said  he  to  her,  as  he  presented 
it,  "the  mandate  of  the  emperor  to  my  father,  com- 
manding him  to  restore  yours  to  liberty."  Eliza- 
beth, transported  with  joy,  seized  the  parchment, 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  bathed  it  with  tears. 
"But,"  continued  Smoloff,  "I  have  only  told  you 
a  part  of  our  sovereign's  noble  clemency ;  he  not 
only  bestows  liberty  upon  your  father,  but  restores 
him  to  all  his  dignities;  to  the  high  rank  wb'ch  he 
held  previous  to  his  unmerited  misfortunes,  together 
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with  all  his  honors  and  possessions;  to  those 
worldly  splendors,  which,  though  they  may  exalt 
mankind  in  general,  can  never  add  to  the  great- 
ness of  Elizabeth.  The  emperor  has  ordered  a 
courier  to  depart  to-morrow,  to  convey  this  order 
to  my  father,  and  has  given  me  permission  to  ac- 
company him."  "  And  may  I  not  go  also  ]"  said 
Elizabeth,  impatiently.  "You  may,"  resumed 
Smoloff,  "and  from  your  lips  only  must  your 
father  receive  the  intelligence,  that  he  is  free.  Who 
but  you  can  aspire  to  the  great  happiness  of 
bearing  to  him  such  a  message  1  I  was  sure  that 
such  would  be  your  wish.  I  intimated  it  to  the 
emperor;  he  approved  of  it,  and  desired  me  to 
inform  you,  that  you  may  depart  to-morrow  in 
one  of  his  carriages,  and  he  will  give  you  two 
thousand  roubles  to  defray  your  expenses ;  he  has 
also  desired  that  you  may  be  attended  by  two 
female  domestics."  Elizabeth  looked  earnestly  at 
Smoloff  for  some  moments,  and  then  said,  "  From 
the  day  when  first  I  met  with  you,  I  have  been  in- 
debted to  you  for  every  favorable  circumstance 
attending  my  enterprise ;  without  your  interference 
I  had  not  obtained  my  father's  pardon;  but  for 
you,  never  would  he  have  revisited  his  country ; 
to  you  only  does  it  belong,  to  announce  to  him 
that  he  is  free ;  this  is  the  only  recompense  I  can 
make  for  your  benefits."  "  No,  Elizabeth,"  replied 
Smoloff,  "that  happiness  must  be  yours,  but  I 
aspire  to  a  still  greater  reward."    "A  greater 
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reward,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "  Heaven !  to  what 
do  you  allude?  what  can  you  wishl"  Smoloff 
tried  to  speak  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  his 
feelings,  but  he  repressed  his  emotion,  and  color- 
ing, answered,  after  a  long  silence,  "  Elizabeth,  I 
can  answer  that  question  only  in  the  presence  of 
your  father." 

Smoloff  was  so  happy  in  having  regained  his 
Elizabeth,  that  a  single  day  was  not  suffered  to 
elapse  without  seeing  her;  he  commonly  stayed 
with  her  a  considerable  time,  and  felt  his  love 
increase  daily;  but  passionately  as  he  was  at- 
tached to  her,  never  did  he  violate  the  respect 
due  to  one  so  far  from  her  rightful  guardians ; 
he  considered,  that  defenceless  as  she  was,  she 
had  peculiar  claims  on  his  protection,  and  he 
would  have  despised  himself,  had  he  ever  been 
tempted  to  utter  a  word  which  should  have  tinged 
her  cheeks  with  blushes.  . 

During'  the  whole  of  the  journey  which  they 
took  together,  Smoloff  rigidly  adhered  to  tlie 
same  line  of  conduct ;  constantly  by  his  side,  he 
beheld  her,  he  listened  to  her,  but  he  never  suf- 
fered a  word  to  escape  his  lips  declarative  of  his 
passion.  She  passed  everywhere  for  his  sister, 
and  indeed  the  attentions  which  he  paid  her  were 
as  tender  and  as  assiduous  as  those  of  the  fondest 
brother  could  possibly  have  been ;  so  delicate,  as 
to  induce  confidence  in  the  most  timid  and  inno- 
cent mind;  and  so  constant,  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
12* 
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unbounded  expectations.  But  for  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  conceal  his  emotions  no  person  would 
have  suspected  the  true  nature  of  his  sentiments ; 
all  he  uttered  seemed  the  dictates  of  friendship, 
and  his  love  could  only  be  inferred  from  his  silence. 

Previous  to  her  departure  from  Moscow,  Eliza- 
beth liberally  recompensed  her  generous  hosts; 
when  she  arrived  at  the  Wolga,  opposite  Cassan, 
she  recollected  the  boatman  who  had  so  charita- 
bly taken  her  across  the  river,  even  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  She  inquired  for  Nicholas  Kisloff, 
and  was  informed  that  in  consequence  of  a  bad 
fall  he  was  unable  to  work,  and  was  confined  to  a 
garret,  where,  with  six  children,  he  was  destitute 
of  bread.  Elizabeth  instantly  repaired  to  his  habi- 
tation ;  he  did  not  recollect  her ;  when  he  had 
seen  her  before,  she  was  poor,  dejected,  and  in 
rags ;  now  she  was  rich,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
joy,  her  whole  countenance  beaming  with  admira- 
tion :  she  was,  indeed,  much  changed.  Elizabeth 
took  from  her  purse  the  little  coin  which  he  had 
given  her,  and  showing  it  to  him,  reminded  him 
of  what  he  had  formerly  done  for  her;  then  laying 
upon  his  bed  an  hundred  roubles,  she  said,  "  Be- 
hold the  reward  of  charity !  she  never  sows  in 
vain.  What  you  gave  me  in  the  name  of  God,  I 
now  return  an  hundred  fold." 

Elizabeth's  eagerness  to  meet  her  parents 
prompted  her  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  haste,  she  could 
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not  pass  Sarapoul  without  paying  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  the  missionary ;  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
she  considered  almost  a  filial  duty,  and  could  not 
let  it  pass  unfulfilled.  She  looked  upon  that  cross, 
and  the  inscription  which  it  bore,  and  again  did 
she  weep  over  the  grave  where  she  had  shed  so 
many  bitter  tears, — but  those  which  now  fell  were 
of  a  different  sort ;  she  reflected  that  from  Heaven, 
where  he  now  dwelt,  he  saw  and  rejoiced  in  her 
felicity,  and  that  his  benevolent  soul  would  almost 
feel  the  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  bosom 
of  his  God  augmented,  by  knowing  that  she  had 
attained  the  object  of  her  wishes. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  tale  to  a  conclusion ; 
we  will,  therefore,  hasten  Elizabeth  to  the  dwelling 
of  her  parents.  We  will  not  stay  at  Tobolsk  to 
describe  the  scene  which  took  place  when  Smoloff 
presented  her  to  his  father;  nor  to  narrate  the  ex- 
pressions of  her  gratitude  to  the  good  governor, 
for  his  assistance  in  her  enterprise ;  like  her,  we 
long  to  arrive  at  the  cottage  where  the  time  of  her 
absence  was  reckoned  with  much  anxiety.  Eliza- 
beth wished  her  parents  not  to  be  informed  of  her 
arrival  at  Tobolsk ;  she  was  informed  that  they 
were  well;  she  heard  this  also  at  Saimka;  she 
therefore  wished  to  surprise  them,  and  with  much 
agitation  proceeded  to  their  residence,  accompa- 
nied only  by  Smoloff.  Oh,  how  did  she  tremble, 
when  she  crossed  the  forest,  approached  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  and  recognised  every  trpe  and  every 
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rock !  When  she  perceived  the  paternal  roof,  she 
rushed  forward,  but  her  feelings  overcame  her — 
she  was  obliged  to  stop,  her  joy  was  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  Alas !  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
was  here  exemplified :  we  wish  for  happiness, — 
we  desire  an  excess  of  joy ;  but  no  sooner  do  we 
arrive  at  the  completion  of  our  wishes,  than  we 
sink  under  it ;  joy  is  more  difficult  to  support,  be- 
yond a  certain  degree,  than  grief.  Elizabeth, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Smoloff,  faintly  uttered, 
"  If  I  should  find  my  mother  unwell !"  The  idea 
of  such  a  calamity  tempered  the  felicity  she  felt, 
and  restored  all  her  strength.  She  again  hastened 
forward  and  touched  the  threshold;  she  heard 
voices — she  knew  them;  she  was  lost  in  confu- 
sion ;  she  called  her  parents ;  the  door  was  open- 
ed, her  father  appeared — he  uttered  a  cry ;  at  this 
Phedora  rushed  forward,  and  Elizabeth,  unable  to 
support  this  touching  scene,  fell  into  their  arms. 
Smoloff  advanced — "  Behold  your  child,"  said  he, 
"and  in  her  the  bearer  of  your  pardon;  she  has 
conquered  all  obstacles,  and  obtained  all  that  she 
desired  from  the  emperor."  These  words  did  not 
augment  the  joy  of  the  exiles ;  they  were  alive  to 
no  sensation  but  that  of  happiness :  they  beheld 
their  beloved  child.  She  was  restored  to  them, 
never  again  to  quit  them ;  this  was  to  them  the 
height  of  felicity.  They  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  a  delirium  of  ecstacy,- which  could  not  admit  of 
increase;  they  uttered  a  few  incoherent  words, 
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but  they  knew  not  what  they  said.  In  vain  did 
they  seek  for  language  to  express  their  feelings ; 
they  wept,  they  trembled,  and  their  strength  as 
well  as  their  reason  was  overpowered  by  their  joy. 

SmolofF  fell  at  the  feet  of  Stanislaus  and  Phedo- 
ra.  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  in  this  time  of  happiness, 
permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you  have  more  than 
one  child.  Until  this  moment,  Elizabeth  has  be- 
stowed upon  me  the  soft  appellation  of  brother, 
but  now  I  hope  she  will  permit  me  to  ask  for  a 
title  more  endearing." 

Elizabeth  took  the  hands  of  her  parents,  and 
looking  at  each  of  them  with  the  tenderest  solici- 
tude, said,  "  But  for  the  kind  assistance  of  M.  de 
SmolofF,  you  would  not  perhaps  have  seen  me 
here :  it  was  he  who  supported  me  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  and  presented  my  petition  to  him; 
he  solicited  and  obtained  your  pardon;  he  has 
been  the  instrument  of  restoring  your  rights,  and 
he  has  reconducted  me  to  your  bosoms.  Oh,  my 
mother,  teach  me  how  to  show  him  my  gratitude ! 
Oh,  my  father,  instruct  me  how  I  may  requite  it !" 
Phedora,  tenderly  clasping  her  daughter  in  her 
arms,  said,  "  You  must  show  him  your  gratitude, 
by  yielding  him  your  love — love  him  as  I  have 
loved  your  father."  Stanislaus  enthusiastically 
cried,  "Oh,  my  Phedora,  a  heart  like  thine  is  a 
recompense  for  any  benefit !  but  Elizabeth  cannot, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  be  too  generous." — 
Thfe  modest  girl,  then  taking  the  hand  of  Smoloff 
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and  joining  it  to  those  of  her  parents,  said,  with 
timidity,  "  Will  you  promise  never  to  leave  them?" 
«  My  God !"  exclaimed  Smoloff,  "  do  I  know  what 
I  hear :  her  parents  give  her  to  me,  and  she  her- 
self consents  3"  He  could  say  no  more,  but  laid 
his  face,  bathed  in  tears,  upon  the  bosom  of  Eliza- 
beth; he  thought  that  even  in  Heaven  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  be  happier  than  he  was  at  that 
moment ;  nor  could  he  conceive  that  the  ecstacy 
of  the  mother,  who  again  embraced  her  beloved 
child — the  tender  exultation  of  the  father  who  had 
obtained  his  liberty  through  the  unprecedented 
exertions  of  his  daughter — or  even  the  heartfelt 
joy  of  the  magnanimous  heroine,  who  had  fulfilled 
the  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  and  displayed  the 
most  exalted  virtues,  could  in  any  degree  compare 
to  the  felicity  which  he  derived  from  love. 

If  I  now  attempted  to  speak  of  the  days  which 
succeeded,  I  should  describe  the  tender  parents 
informing  their  child  of  the  cruel  state  of  alarm 
and  anguish  in  which  they  had  been  during  her 
long  absence,  and  the  attention  with  which  they 
listened  to  her  account  of  the  various  adventures 
of  her  long  and  perilous  journey.  I  would  narrate 
the  benedictions  invoked  by  her  father  on  all  those 
who  had  befriended  his  child ;  and  I  would  show 
the  affectionate  Phedora  exhibiting  the  lock  of  her 
hair  which  Elizabeth  had  sent  by  the  exile,  which 
she  had  worn  next  her  heart,  and  which  had  been 
the  consolation  of  many  tedious  hours,  and  the 
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chief  support  of  her  life.  I  would  try  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  their  feelings  when  they  saw 
the  exile,  and  heard  from  him  of  their  daughter's 
generosity.  I  would  attempt  to  delineate  the  grief 
which  the  history  of  her  sufferings  excited,  and 
the  joy  that  warmed  the  bosoms  of  her  parents 
when  they  heard  of  her  virtues;  and  lastly,  I 
would  describe  their  farewell  to,  and  departure 
from,  the  land  of  exile,  where  their  sufferings  had 
been  so  great,  but  where  they  had  also  experienced 
happiness  in  proportion,  which  had  been  rendered 
greater  by  the  sorrow  by  which  it  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  by  the  tears  shed  in  its  acquisition:  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  never  shine  more  bril- 
liantly than  when  they  break  through  the  surround- 
ing clouds,  and  irradiate  the  dew-spangled  fields. 
Elizabeth,  innocent  as  the  angels  who  inhabit 
the  realms  of  bliss,  and  encircle  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  was  now  to  enjoy  on  earth  a  felicity 
which  might  bear  a  comparison  with  theirs,  and 
which  sprang  from  the  union  of  love  and  inno- 
cence. But  I  will  proceed  no  farther,  for  if  pleas- 
ing images  or  scenes  of  happiness  are  too  much 
prolonged,  they  become  uninteresting;  because 
they  are  improbable,  we  cannot  believe  them.  We 
well  know  that  constant  happiness  is  never  to  be 
enjoyed  on  earth ;  and  even  languag^so  copious 
in  expressions  of  grief,  becomes  bare  and  sterile 
in  words  to  delineate  excess  of  joy :  one  day  of 
happiness  exhausts  them  all. 
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Elizabeth  has  now  been  restored  to  her  parents; 
they  have  now  conducted  her  into  Poland,  her 
native  country,  and  placed  her  in  the  high  station 
occupied  by  her  ancestors.  She  is  united  by  her 
father  to  the  man  whom  she  prefers — to  him  who, 
even  in  the  idea  of  the  fond  parents,  is  worthy  of 
her.  And  here  I  will  close  the  narrative,  for  I  well 
know,  that  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  in 
this  life;  so  fugacious  and  chimerical  is  the  happi- 
ness by  which  life  is  sometimes  cheered ;  so  many 
are  the  crosses,  so  fallacious  are  the  hopes  of  men, 
that  were  I  to  add  another  page,  I  doubt  not  that 
I  should  have  to  recount  some  misfortune,  since 
human  happiness  cannot  be  of  long  continuance. 
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splendid  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Cortes, 
The  Conquest  of  Peru,  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro— The  Conquest  of 
Florida,  by  De  Soto — The  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  United 
States  and"  Canada— King  Phillip's  War— The  Seven  Years'  War — Th« 
American  Revolution— The  War  of  1812— The  War  with  the  French 
Republic— The  Several  Indian  Wars— and  the  Late  War  with  Mexico. 
Complete  in  one  volume  of  1600  large  octavo  pages,  beautifully  bound 
in  arabesque  and  gilt-     Price  $3.50. 

Blloore's  History  of  the  Indian  Wars.— The  Indian 

Wars  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  to  the  present  Time. 
With  accounts  of  the  Origin,  Manners,  Superstitions,  Ac,  of  the  Abo- 
rigines. By  Wm.  V.  Moore.  An  elegant  book,  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous plain  and  eight  highly  colored  Engravings.  1  vol.  Svo.,  cloth 
extra.    Price  $2.00. 

Chambers'  Information  for  the  People.— Information 

for  the  People.  A  Popular  Encyclopedia.  By  William  and  Robert 
Chambers.  With  numerous  additions,  and  more  than  six  hundred 
Engravings.  Complete  in  two  imperial  octavo  volumes,  of  850  pages 
each.    Price,  handsomely  bound  in  sheep,  only  $5.00. 

iSrost's  Pictorial  Life  of  Washington.— Pictorial  Lifb 

of  George  Wa.«hin.!jton  ;  embracng  a  Complete  History  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  ;  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  ;  and  the  Administration  of  Washington.  By  J.  Frost, 
L.L.D.  One  elegant  large  Svo.  volume,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Engravings,  bj  Croome  &  Dovereux.    Price  $3.00,  handsomely  bound 


White's  History  of  the  World.— A  History  of  the  Wcrld, 

on  a  New  and  Systematic  Plan ;  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  By  II.  White.  One  volume  octavo,  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous elegant  Engravings,  and  bound  in  arabesque  morocco,  gilt. 
Price  $2.50, 

Peterson's  History  of  the  American  Revolution.— 

By  Charles  J.  Peterson.  One  elegant  large  octavo  volume,  beautifully 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  in  handsome  binding,  and  magnificently 
illustrated  with  about  two  hundred  Engravings.    Price  $3.00. 

Peterson's  Histories  of  the  Wars  of  1812,  and 
with  Meisico. — In  one  large  octavo  volume,  beautifully 
printed,  handsomely  bound,  and  splendidly  illustrated  with  two  hun- 
dred Engravings.    Price  $3.00. 

4^  The  two  books  last  named  form  the  most  complete  History  of  the 
American  Wars  and  their  Heroes  ever  published. 

Peterson's  History  of  the  United  States   Wavy.— 

from  the  formation  of  the  Navy  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War. 
One  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  more  than  one  hundred  En- 
gravings, embracing  Portraits  of  all  the  prominent  officers,  Sketches 
of  Naval  Engagements,  &c.,  &c  Price  $3.00,  beautifully  bound  in 
aralesque  morocco,  gUt. 

riectwood's  Life  of  Christ. — The  Life  of  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  with  the  Lives,  Transactions,  and  Sufferings  of 
his  Holy  Evangelists,  Apostles,  and  other  Primitive  Martyrs ;  and 
a  History  of  the  Jews,  brought  down  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerufalem. 
fjy  the  Kev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.  D.  To  which  is  added  a  continuation 
of  the  History  of  the  Jews,  to  the  present  time ;  One  large  octavo 
volume,  embellished  with  25  fine  Engravings,  strongly  and  neatly 
bound.    Price  $2.50. 

flf«f-  The  eamo  work  is  also  published  in  the  German  language.  Price 
$2.50. 

Border's  History  of  all  Rclig-ions. — From  the  earliest 
Records  to  the  present  Time.  By  William  Burder,  B.  A.  Greatly  ^k 
improved  as  a  Book  of  Reference,  by  the  insertion  of  a  Full  Account,  ^ 
Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Statistical,  of  the  Principal  Religious  Deno- 
minations in  the  United  States.  By  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.  Embel- 
lished with  numerous  elegant  Engravings.  One  handsome  large 
octavo  volume  of  700  pages,  beautifully  bound.    Price  $3.00. 

Lives  of  Great  and  Celebrated  Characters.— Lives 

of  Great  and  Celebrated  Characters,  of  all  Ages  and  Countries ; 
comprising  Heroes,  Conquerors,  Statesmen,  Authors,  Artists,  Extras 
ordinary  Humorists,  Misers,  Mountebanks,  Kings,  and  Queens, 
Jugglers,  and  other  Curiosities  of  Human  Nature,  compiled  from 
authentic  materials.  One  large  octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  illus- 
trated by  several  hundred  Engravings,  and  beautifully  bound.  Prie« 
$2.50. 

The  Heroic  Women  of  History :— Comprising  some  of 

the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Female  Courage,  Disinterestedness, 
and  Self-Sacrifioe  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  By  Henry  C.  Wat- 
»on.    i  vol.,  8to.,  with  plates.— $2.50. 


Pictorial  History  of  Greece.— History  of  Ancient  and 

Modern  Greece.  From  the  London  Edition,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  With  numerous  additions.  By 
John  Froat,  LL.D.  One  octavo  volume,  illustrated  with  numeroua 
beautiful  Engravings,  from  designs  by  the  most  celebrated  Artists, 
trongly  and  neatly  bound.    Price  $1.50. 

De  Cormenin's  History  of  the  Popes. — A  Complete 

History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter,  the  first  Bishop,  to 
Pius  the  Ninth,  the  present  Pope.  Including  the  History  of  Saints, 
Martyrs,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Religious  Orders,  Cardinals,  Inqui- 
sitions, Schisms,  and  the  Great  Reformers.  By  Louis  Marie  de  Cor- 
menin.  Complete  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  neatly  bound,  and  ele- 
gantly illustrated.    Price  $2.50. 

Frost's  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians.— This  work  con- 
tains the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  of  both 
sexes,  remarkable  for  their  Christian  Piety  and  Philanthropic  deed;^— 
and  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  a  Sectarian  character,  it  is  a  suitable 
book  for  persons  of  every  persuasion  to  read— a  book  that  no  Family 
should  be  without.  The  work  contains  672  octavo  pages,  and  is  hand- 
somely bound,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits.    Price  $2.50. 

The  Christian's  Legacy;  or,  Bible  Directory,  contnicing 
a  compendium  of  the  Holy  Bible;  designed  for  making  the  reading 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures  more  easy,  especially  to  those  who  arb 
young  in  years,  or  who  have  but  few  helps,  or  but  little  time  for  at- 
tending to  that  duty.  The  author  has  selected  some  three  hundred 
of  the  most  gracious  promises  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  each  of  which 
he  has  made  some  plain  practical  remarks  suitable  to  the  subject  of 
each  promise ;  and  has  thus  rendered  their  meaning  more  intelligi- 
ble to  the  general  reader,  and  of  seemingly  more  value  to  the  sin- 
cere searcher  after  truth.  The  plan  is  new,  and  the  arrangement 
so  simple,  that  no  one,  not  even  a  child,  may  mistake  it ;  but  may, 
without  knowing  a  word  of  the  Bible  beforehand,  find  whatever  the 
Scriptures  contain  on  any  subject,  as  readily  as  though  he  knew  the 
whole  Bible  by  heart.  By  Rev.  William  Jackson.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  420 
pages  with  Portrait  of  author.    Price  only  $1.00. 

Josephns'  Works. — The  Works  of  Flavins  Josephus,  con- 
tainine  Twenty  Books  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  Seven  Books  of  the 
Jewish  War,  and  the  Life  of  Josephus,  written  by  himself.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  original  Greek,  according  to  Havercamp's  accurate 
Edition,  together  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Observations.  By  the 
late  William  Whiston,  A.  M.  Complete  in  one  large  octavo  volume, 
embellished  with  elegant  Engravings.  Neatly  and  strongly  bound. 
Price  $2.60. 

Life  of  Wellinsrton.— The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,  embracing  the  whole  militaiTr  career  of  this  Illustri- 
ous Warrior,  his  services  in  India,  the  Peninsular  War,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  memorable  Battle  of  Waterloo.  With  all  the  spirit- 
stirring  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  these  celebrated  contests.  Illus- 
trated with  forty-one  Engravings.  _ One  large  18mo.  volume,  clotl^ 
gilt    Price  60  cents. 


Itife  of  Baron  Trenck. — The  Life  of  Baron  Frederick 
Trenck ;  containing  his  Adyenturcs  and  cruel  and  excessive  suffer- 
ings during  an  Imprisonment  of  Ten  Years,  in  the  Fortress  of  Mag- 
deburg.—18mo.  cloth  gilt,  with  8  Plates.— 60  cents. 

Xafe  of  Franklin. — The  Life  and  Essays  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Written  by  himself.  Complete  in  one  neat  ISmo.  volume, 
with  eight  plates.    Cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleig-h.— The   Life  of  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  with  some  account  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  By  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII." 
With  numerous  Engravings.    18  mo.  cloth  gUt. — 60  cents. 

Plato. — His  Life,  Works,  Opinions,  and  Influence.  By 
Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  A  beautiful  32mo.  volume,  with  Portrait  Cloth 
gilt  edges. — 25  cents. 

Cook's  Voyagfes.— A  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  around  the 
World,  performed  by  Captain  James  Cook.  With  an  Account  of  his 
Life,  during  the  previous  and  interesting  periods.  By  A.  Kippes,  D.  D. 
Illustrated  with  seventy  Engravings,  2  vols,  in  one,  32mo.  roan  gilt 
binding. — 75  cent*. 

Tegrg-'s  Book  of  Enowledg-e. — The  Young  Man's  Book 
of  Knowledge  :  containing  a  J'amiliar  View  of  the  Importance  of  Re- 
ligion, the  Works  of  Nature,  Logic,  Eloquence,  the  Passions,  Matter, 
and  Motion,  Magnetism,  Mechanical  Powers,  Optics,  Acoustics,  Elec- 
tricity, Galvanism,  Geometry,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Chronology, 
History,  &c.,  Ac.  By  Thomas  Tegg.  To  which  is  added,  an  Epitome 
of  American  History,  and  appropriate  Reflections  on  the  Prosperity, 
Influence,  and  Importance  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated  wiUi 
five  Engravings.    One  large  volume  12mo.  neatly  bound. — $1.25. 

Farmers'  Barn  Book.— Farmers'  Barn  Book.  By  Clater. 
Youatt,  Skinner,  and  Mills :  containing  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  ajl  the  Dieea.'^es  incident  to  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Swino ; 
the  Anatomy  and  I'hysiology  of  Neat  Cattle,  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Use  of  Oxen  and  the  breed  of  Sheep.  Stable  Management,  Treatment 
of  the  Diseases  of  Horses;  Plain  and  Practical  Directions  in  the  Choice 
and  Purchase  of  Horses,  with  Directions  how  to  ascertain  the  good 
Qualities,  and  detect  the  Faults  of  Carriage,  Cart,  and  Saddle  Horpca. 
One  large  12mo.  volume,  neatly  and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings.    Price  only  $1.25. 

The  Tme  Republican. — The  True  Republican ;  contain- 
ing the  Inaugural  Addresses  and  the  First  Annual  Addresses  and 
Jlessages  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Amendments  and  Signers'  Names.  Also,  the  Constitution  of  the  most 
important  States  in  5ie  Union  ;  and  the  Farewell  Addresses  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson.  Embellished  with  elegant  Portraits  of  all  tlic 
Presidents,  engraved  on  steel,  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  page  will 
admit,  and  a  View  of  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

Jg^  The  work  is  extremely  useful  as  a  book  for  reference,  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  12mo.  size,  of  500  pa^es,  neatly  bound  and  sold 
i^t  the  low  price  of  one  dollar. 

JEsop*S  Fables. — Select  Fables  from  ^sop  and  others.  Th© 
best  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  Book  of  Fables  published  in  tha 
United  States.  1  vol.  18mo.  with  200  fine  Engravings.  Cloth  gilt,  60  eta. 


Evans'  Sermons. — Sermons  of  Christmas  Evans,  a  new 
Tran.-slation  from  tho  Welsh,  with  a  Memoir  and  Portraiture  of  tlw 
Author.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Cross.  A  large  octavo  volume,  printeil  on 
Cno  paper,  with  two  elegant  steel  plates,  and  bound  in  a  durable  and 
handsome  style.    Price  $1.50. 

Rev.  Dr.  Payson's  Complete  Works.— Memoir,  Select 

Thoughts,  and  Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  D.  D.  Com- 
piled by  Rev.  Asa  Cummings.  Three  volumes,  octavo,  with  a  Por- 
trait of  Dr.  Payson.  Cloth,  $5.00.  Sheep,  $6.00. 
4^  An  edition  of  this  really  valuable  and  useful  work  is  also  pub- 
lished complete  in  one  extra  largo  octavo  volume,  of  over  1800  page*. 
$3.50. 

Payson's   Sermons.— Two  volumes  octavo,  cloth,  $3.50. 

Sheep,  $4.00. 
Xiifd  of  Payson.— Memoirs  and   Select  Thoughts   of  Rev. 

Edward  Payson,  D.  D.    One  volume  octavo,  with  a  Portrait    Cloth, 

$1.50.    Sheep,  $1.75. 

JS^  "  The  fervent  piety,  tho  eminent  talents,  th(i  unexccptionablo 
eharacter  of  the  Subject  of  these  Memoirs,  endear  him  to  the  heart  of 
tho  Christian." — Christian  Observer. 

Storm's  Reflections.— Reflections  on  the  "Works  of  Qod, 
and  Ills  Providence  throughout  all  Nature.  One  volume  octavo. 
Sheep,  $1.50. 

St.  Pierre's  Stndies  of  Nature.— Translated  by  Henry 
Hunter,  D.  D.    One  volume  octavo.    Sheep,  $1.50. 

Baxter's  Saints'  Rest.— The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest; 
or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Blessed  State  of  the  Saints,  in  their  Enjoyment 
of  God  in  Ilcaven.  By  Richard  Baxter.  18mo.  cloth  gilt,  with  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. — 50  cents. 

Banyan's  Minor  Works.— Containing  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  Also,  Heart's  Ease  in  Heart  Trouble.— The 
World  to  Come ;  or.  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell — and  t*ie  Barren  Fig* 
Tree ;  or,  Tho  Doom  and  Downfall  of  the  Faithless  Professor.  Com- 
plete in  one  beautiful  32mo.  volume,  cloth  gilt,  with  a  handsome  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. — 60  cents. 

Doddridgrc^s  Rise  and  Progfress. — The  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Kcligion  in  the  Soul ;  illustrated  in  a  Course  of  Serious  and 
Pi-actical  Addresses,  with  a  Sermon  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul.  By  P. 
Doddridge,  D.  D.  One  neat  ISmo.  volume,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor.   Cloth  gilt.— 50  cents. 

Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion.— The  AflSicted 

Plan's  Companion;  or,  a  Directory  for  Persons  and  Famih'es  Afflicted 
with  Sickness,  or  any  other  Distress.  By  the  Rev.  John  Willison. — 
One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt,  and  a  handsome  Portrait  of  tho  Author. 
60  cents. 

Dr.  Dodd's  Discourses  to  Tonng*  Men.— Discourses  to 

Young  Men,  illustrated  by  numerous  highly  interesting  Anecdotes. 
By  William  Dodd,  L.L.  D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty 
George  III.  A  neat  24mo.  volume,  with  two  steel  Plates,  cloth  gilt.— 
62>^  cents. 

Zimmerman  on  Solitude. — With  a  Life  of  the  Aathor. 

18mo.  cloth  jjilt,  with  a  Portrait  of  Zimmerman. — 50  cents. 
J9~  This  is  a  neat  edition  of  thifl  deservedly  popular  book. 
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Dr.  Bnchan's  Family  Physician. — Domestic  Medicine; 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  by  Regimen  and 
Simple  Medicines.  With  the  latest  Corrections  and  Improvements, 
and  full  Directions  in  regard  to  Air,  Exercise,  Bathing,  Clothing,  Sleep, 
Diet,  &c.,  and  the  general  management  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  To  which  is  annexed  a  Complete  Family  Dispensatory,  for 
the  us«  of  Private  Practitioners.  By  William  Buchan,  M.  D.  With 
considerable  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  an  American  Physician, 
One  handsome  large  octavo  volume,  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated 
with  a  fine  Portrait  of  Dr.  Buchan.    Price  $2.60. 

Cobbctt's  Sermons. — Thirteen  Sermons  on  Hypocrisy  and 
Cruelty,  Drunkenness,  Bribery,  the  Rights  of  the  Poor,  Unjust  Judges, 
the  Sluggard,  Murder,  Gaming,  Public  Robbery,  the  Unnatural  Mo- 
ther, Forbidding  Marriage,  Parsons  and  Tithes,  Good  Friday.  TO 
which  is  added,  an  Address  to  the  Working  People.  By  Wm.  Cobbett. 
One  volume  ISmo.  cloth  gilt. — 60  centa. 

Cobbctt's  Advice  to   Yonng-  Men.— Advice  to  Youn^ 

Men  on  the  Duties  of  Life,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Youtli, 
a  Bachelor,  a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Citizen,  or  a  Subject.  By  William 
Cobbett    One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 60  cents. 

Wilson's  Lig^hts  and  Shadows.— The  Lis^hts  and  Sha- 
dows of  Scottish  Life.  By  Professor  Wilson.  One  volume  18mo.  cloth 
gilt. — 60  cents. 

Pollok's  Canrse  of  Time.— With  an   enlarged  Index,  a 

Memoir  of  the  Author,  4c.,  ISmo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Yonng-'s  Night  Thoug-hts.— ISmo.  cloth  gilt— 50  ccntg. 

Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,— With  numerous  Expla- 
natory Notes.  One  volume  ISmo.  handsomely  illustrated  with  eight 
elegant  Engravings.    Cloth  gilt. — 50. 

Burkitt's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.— Exposi- 
tory Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  New  Testament  Two 
vols.  8vo.  sheep — $o.00. 

Sonth's  Sermons. — Sermons  preached  upon  several  occa- 
sions.   By  Robert  South,  D.  D.    Four  vols,  bound  in  two,  sheep — $6.00, 

Edmonson's   Short   Sermons,   on   Important   Subjects. 

8vo.  cloth— $J.OO. 
Camp-Meeting'   Chorister. — The   Camp-Meeting   Choris- 
ter; or,  a  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  for  the  Pious  of 
all  iJenominations,  to  be  sung  at  Camp-Meetings,  during  Revivals  of 
Religion,  and  other  occasions.    32mo.  sheep. — 25  cents. 

British   Sketches  of  400  Sermons. — Four   volumes, 

i;3mo.  clotli  $1.00. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.— Tho  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, a  Tale.  To  which  is  affixed,  the  De.'«erted  Village.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  M.  D.  One  volume  ISmo.  cloth  gilt,  with  a  Portrait  of  th« 
Author. — 50  cents. 

Arthur's  Temperance   Tales. — Temperance  Tales;  or, 

Six  Nights  with  the  Washingtonians.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Two  volumes 
in  one,  ISmo.  cloth  gilt,  with  Cruikshank's  8  celebrated  plates  of  thu 
Bottle.— 50  cents. 

The  Beauties  of  Temperance ;— Or,  the  Principles  and 

Organization  of  the  Sons,  Daughters,  Cadets,  and  Juvenile  Sistem  of 
Temperance.^32mo.  cloth  gilt  edges. — ^25  centa. 
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The  Temperance   Guide; — Or  Words  to  the  People.— 

32mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges.— 25  cents. 

Or^linal  Poems. — Original  Poems,  for  Infant  Minda.  By 
tJia  Taylor  Family.    One  volume  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Combe   on  the  Constitution  of  Man. — The  Constita 

tion  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  External  Olflects.  By 
George  Combe.  One  volume  ISmo.  cloth  gilt  A  new  and  beautiful 
edition  of  this  valuable  and  popular  work. — 50  cents. 

Sparry's    Christian    Martyrology.  —  The    Illustrated 

Christian  Martyrology;  an  authentic  Historical  Account  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Persecutions  against  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  different  parts  of 
the  World.  By  Rev.  C.  Sparry.  One  octavo  volume,  in  cloth  gilt,  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  Engravings.    Price,  $1.50. 

Lord  Byron's  Works. — The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  A  new  and  beautiful  edition 
in  one  volume  octavo,  in  various  styles  of  binding,  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  eight  elegant  steel  Engravings. 

IKEoore's  Life  of  Byron. — The  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  with 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  new  and  elegant 
edition,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  1300  pages,  illustrated 
with  a  Portrait  of  Byron.  An  edition  is  also  published  in  2  volumes 
octivo. 

The  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Talcs,  and  Fables. 

8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  75  cents;  gilt  edges,  $1.00. 

The  Nurse's  Rhyme  Book- — A  new  collection  of  Nursery 

Rhymes,  Games,  Stories  and  Jiogles.    8vo.  cloth  gilt,  75 ;  gilt  edges,  $1. 

The  Rambles  of  a  Butterfly.— By  Mary  Belson.  With  an 

Introduction.    By  Mrs.  Bache.    With  illustrations,  ISmo.,  cloth,  gilt 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimagfe. — By  Lord  Byron.  Complete 
in  one  large  12mo.  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00— cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.60. 

Bon  Juan. — By  Lord  Byron.     Complete  in  one  large  12mo. 

volume,  cloth,  ^It,  $1.00— cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.60. 
The   Dialogues   of  Devils — On   the    many   vices   which 

abound  in  the  civil  and  religious  world,  by  Rct.  John  Macgowan, 

V.D.M.    18mo.    Clotl— 60  cents. 
Stories  for  Little  Clara.— By  Mrs  Anna  Bache.    With  II 

lustrations.    Square  16mo.    Cloth,  gilt,  50  cts. 

Harriet  Butler;  or,  Where  there  is  a  Will  there  is  a  Way, 
and  otlier  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Bache.  With  plates,  squai-e  16mo. 
Cloth,  gilt,  40  cts. 

Illarg-arita,  the  Martyr  of  Antioch.  nnd  other  Tales. 

By  Mr8.  Anna  Bache.  With  illustrations.  Square  16mn.  Cloth, 
gilt,  40  cU. 

Ellen  Wray;  and  other  Stories.  A  beautiful  Juvenilct 
WiUi  8  illustrations.    Square  16mo.    Cloth,  fjlt,  60  cts 

Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon — The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Emperor  of  the  French.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  One  large  octavo 
volume,  elegantly  Illustrated.    Cloth  gUt— $2.50. 
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Cook  and  Confectioner. — The  Caraplete  Cook.  Plain  an(i 
Practical  Directions  for  Cooking  and  Housekeeping,  with  upwards 
of  700  Receipts,  consisting  of  Directions  for  the  choice  of  Meat  andt 
Poultry,  preparations  for  Cooking,  making  of  Broths  and  Soups, 
Boiling,  Roasting,  Beiking,  and  Frying  of  Meats,  Fish,  Ac;  Seasoning, 
Colorings,  Cooking  Vegiitablcs ;  Preparing  Salads,  Clarifying ;  Making 
of  Pastry,  Puddings,  Gruels,  Gravies,  &c.,  and  with  General  Diree- 
tions  for  Making  Wines.  With  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  J.  M. 
Sanderson.  Also,  the  Complete  Confectioner,  Pastry  Cook  and  Baker. 
Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for  making  Confectionary  and  Pastry^ 
and  for  Baking,  with  500  Receipts ;  consisting  of  Directions  for  Making 
all  sorts  of  Preserves,  Sugar-boiling,  Comfits,  Lozenges,  ornamental 
Cakes,  Ices.  Liquors,  Gum  Paste  Ornaments,  Syrups,  Jellies,  Mannar 
lades,  Comfits,  Broad-baking,  Artificial  Yeasts,  Fancy  Biscuits,  Cakes, 
Rolls,  Muffins,  Tarts,  Pies,  &c.,  with  Additions  and  Alterations.  By 
Parkinson,  Practical  Confectioner.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume, 
beautifully  and  strongly  bound.    Price  only  $1.00. 

Dick's  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State— 18mo.,  cloth, 

gilt.— iiO  cents. 

Mrs.  Barwell's  Advice  to  XXEothers. — Aclrice  to  Mo- 
thers on  the  Treatment  of  Infants,  with  directions  for  Sclf-man- 
agsment  before,  during,  and  after  Pregnancy.  Addressed  to  Mo- 
thers and  Nurses.  By  Mrs.  Barwcll.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  adapt(H> 
to  the  habits  and  Climate  in  the  United  States.  By  a  Physician  of 
Now  York,  under  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  Dr.  Valentiua 
Mott.    One  volume  12mo.  cloth. — aO  cents. 

The  Ladies'  Guide  in  Needlework.— A  Guide  for  the 

Industrious.  Containing  In.structions  in  Canvas  Work,  Knitting,  Net- 
ting, and  Crotchet  Work,  Millinery,  and  Mantua  Making,  Embroi- 
dery, and  Appliqvie.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  This 
is  a  handsome  18mo.  volume,  cloth  gilt, 50  cents — gilt  edges,  75  cents. 

Po^'S  Boak  of  Martyrs.— The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Christian  Church;  a  complete  History  of  the  Lives,  Sufierings,  and 
Death  of  the  Christian  Martyrs,  from  tlie  commencement  of  Christi- 
anity. By  John  Fox.  To  which  is  added,  an  account  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  Bartholomew  Massacre  in  France,  the  General  Persecution 
under  Louis  XIV.,  the  Massacre  in  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  the  Years 
1641  and  179C,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Persecutions  of  Quakers,  with 
an  p.ccoant  of  the  Western  Jlartyro'.o^y,  and  the  Lives  of  some  of  the 
early  Eminent  Reformers.  Revised  by  Rev.  John  Malbam  and  Rev. 
T.  Pratt,  D.  D.  One  large  quarto  volume,  illustrated  with  fifty-tiv9 
Engravings.    Price,  $6. 

Scenes  at  Home ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Fire-Screen,  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Bache.    12mo.,  with  plates.    Cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

Etiquette  Letter  Writer. — Bcin<»  the  Complete  Art  of 
Fashionable  Correspondence.  Composed  in  a  plain  and  elegant  style; 
containing  Business  Letters,  Juvenile  and  Parental  Letters,  Youth 
to  Maturity,  Iiove,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  Friendship  and  Consola- 
tion, Relationship,  4c.,  Ac,  with  all  other  matter  befitting  such  a 
oseful  work.    18mo.,  boards.    Price  only  12  }/^  cts. 

Tragredy  of  the   Seas; — Or,  the  Sorrows  of  the  Ocean. 
12mo.  cloth,  gilt.— 75  cents. 
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EIEOANT    COIOBED 

JUVENILE    PIJLICATIONS. 

Clhrandfather  Lovechild's  Nursery  Stories.— Embol- 

lished  with  elegant  highly  colored  illustrations,  engraved  on  wood,  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  from  original  designs  by  (>oome  and  Darley. 
The  size  is  cap  quarto  :  done  up  in  packages  of  12  kinds,  with  an  ele* 
gantly  engraved  envelope.    Per  dozen,  $1.60.    The  eeries  embracea 

VALENTINE  AND  ORSON, 9  iUustrations.    Price  12U  cent^ 

MOTHER  GOOSE, 9        do.  do.  do. 

HENRY  BROWN, 9        da  do.  do. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST, 9        do.  do.  do. 

JRED  FEARNOUGHT, 9        do.  do.  do. 

TOM  THUMB, 9        do.  do.  do. 

GUY  OP  WARWICK, 9       do.  do.  do. 

BLUEBEARD, 9        do.  do.  do. 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD, 9        do.  do.  do. 

CINDERELLA, 9        do.  do.  do.     ' 

ROBIN  HOOD, 9       do.  do.  do. 

ALADDIN, 9        do.  do,  do. 

Grandfather  Leaxy's  Premiam  Toy  Books.— This  ele- 
gant series  of  Juvenile  Books  is  got  out  in  the  same  beautiful  style  M 
"  Grandfather  Lovechild's  Nursery  Stories ;"  each  being  embellished 
with  nine  highly  colored  Engravings,  executed  in  the  best  style,  from 
original  drawings  bv  Croome  and  Darley.    The  series  embracea 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  i  NIMALS,  9  illustrations.    Price  123^  cents. 

KOBINSON  CRUSOE,  9  illustrations.    Price  12U  cents. 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  9  Ulustrations.    Price  12J^  cents. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS,  9  illustrations.    Price  I2U  cents. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER,  9  illustrations.    Price  12^  cents. 

ALADDIN,  OR  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP,  9  illustrations.— 12>^  oentfc 

ROBIN  HOOD,  9  illustrations.    Price  12J4  cents. 

WILLIAM  TELL,  9  illastrations.    Price  UU  cents. 

STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS,  9  illustrations.    Price  12V<  cents. 

STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS,  9  illustration*.    Price  12U  cents. 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON,  9  illustrations.    Price  12»^  cents,  &c,  Ac 

THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  with  28  colored  UlustratiouB. 

OPIWIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

*  The  best  publications  of  the  kind  now  out" — Fit.  Inq. 

**  Told  in  so  simple,  earnest,  and  graphic  a  manner,  that  they  cannot 
nai  to  make  a  permanent  impression.  At  the  very  head  of  toy  pulv 
lications." — Saturday  Courier. 

"  The  prettiest  and  cheapest  works  ever  published,  even  in  iheM  dajf 
of  cheap  publications." — J\nnsylvanian. 

"Will  effect  much  in  the  cause  of  education." — IT.  S.  Oae. 

**  The  best  books  for  children  we  ever  saw,  of  their  l^niV—Ladief  Nof 
tumal  Magazine. 

"  The  best  series  of  toy-books  ever  published  in  this  country  or  Eu- 
rope."— Boston  Daily  FbsL 

"  They  afford  instruction  where  it  was  never  yet  afforded." — Boston 
Daily  Mail. 

"  Interspersed  with  such  sound  morality,  that  they  maybe  read  with* 
out  danger  to  the  tcndercst  mind.'' — Bos.  Adv. 

"They  leave  but  little  room  for  improvement" — Richmond  Standard. 

"We  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  better  adapted  to  capti* 
Tftte  young  children.  Th«  beet  juvenile  publication  out"— iVeto  York 
Osmmerdai  Advertiser. 
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ELEBANT  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Scenes  in  Foreign  Lands ;— Or,  a  view  of  some  of  tha 

most  remarkable  Wonders  of  Travel.    Au  interesting  and  instructivt 

book.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
A  Peep  at  the  niuseum :— Wherein  are  exhibited  Ciiriosi- 

ties   from  the  Earth,  the    Sea,   and  the  Air.    Numerous  beautiftil 

Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
The  World  and  its  Wonders ; — Or,  a  Peep  into  the  Works 

of  Nature  and  Art.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo.— 50  cents. 
Glimpses   of  the  Wonderful: — A  Series  of  Instructive 

Sketches  for  the  Young.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo. — 50  cents. 

Stories  for  my  Young'  Friends. — By  T.  S.  Arthur,  with 

eight  beautiful  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
Tom  Thumb. — The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumbs 

with  16  fine  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt.— 50  cents. 
B5y  Cousins  in  Maine. — A  Story  for  Young  People.    By 

W.V.Moore.    Numerous  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
Pippje's  Warning", — Or,  Mind  your  Temper.   By  Catharine 

Crome.    Handfjomely  illustrated.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 
Cecil  and  his  Dog* ; — Or,  The  Little  Robinson  of  Paris.  A 
'   Tale  for  Yotith.    Eight  Engravings.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 60  centa. 

Loving*    Ballad  of  Lord   Bateman.— With   humorous 

colored  Plates  by  Cruikshank.    16mo.  half  morocco. — 50  cents. 

Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. — And  Sketches  of 
^  the  Great  Brave.    Just  published.    An  elegant  book  for  Youth,  beau- 
•tiftilly  illustrated.    16mo.  cloth  gilt.— 50  cents. 

Stories  of  the  Wars  of  1812  and  with  Mexico. — 

^   To  match  the  above.    Just  published.    IGmo.  cloth  gilt.— 50  cents. 

Stobinson  Crusoe. — The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 

;    Crusoe,  who  lived  28  years  on  an  uninhabited  Island,  with  an  Account 

'    of  his  Deliverance.    With  8  plates.  ISmo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Fanny  Dale. — Or,  a  Year  after  Marriage.  By  T.  S.  Arthur. 
18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

The  Lady  at  Home ; — Or,  Leaves  from  the  Every  Day 
Book  of  American  Women.    By  T.  S.  Arthur.    18mo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

The  Young-  Music  Teacher,— And  other  Tales.  By  T.  S. 
Arthur.    16mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Elizabeth ; — Or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.  A  Tale,  founded  on 
Facts.    By  Madam  Cottin.    18mo.  cloth  gilt.— 50. 

Paul  and  Virginia. — From  the  French  of  Bernardino  de 
St.  Pierre.     Illustrated  with  10  Engravings.    18mo.  cloth.— 50  cents. 

Tales  of  Humor ;— A  Scrap  Book  of  Stories  of  Wit,  inter- 
esting Tables,  and  Authentic  Anecdotes.  18mo.  cloth  gilt. — 50  cents. 

Tales  for  Winter  Nig-hts; — A  Choice  Collection  of  Ad- 
ventures, Marvellous  Stories,  &c.,  &c.  18mo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

Every  Bodys'  Book;— Or,  the  Marvellous  Repository.  Con- 
taining Biography,  Tales,  Essays,  Ac,  Ac.    18mo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

The  Fireside  Book;— A  Series  of  Entertaining  Tales  of 
Manners,  Customs,  the  Marvellous,  &c.    ISmo.  cloth. — 50  cents. 

Cottage  Tales ; — Or,  the  Entertaining  Repository  of  Ma- 
gic, Witchcraft,  Tales  of  Terror,  Marvellous  Adventures,  Ac,  &o.  0am 
large  ISrao.  volume  of  nearly  900  pages,  roan  binding. — $1.00. 

The  American  Joe  Miller  ^  Or,  the  Jesters'  Own  Book. 
ISmo  cloth  gilt. — 50  coats. 


The  Children  of  the  Abbey.— A  Talc.  By  Ro;^ia  Ma- 
ria Roche.  Three  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  with  Plates*— 
75  cents. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs. — By  Miss  Jano  Porter,  Author  of 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  &c.  Three  -volumes  in  one,  32mo,  roan  bind- 
ing, to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey."    With  Plates. — 75  cent8. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forest.— By  Mrs.  Radcliflfe.  Two 
vols,  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey." 
50  cents,. 

Rinaldo  Rinaldini. — Captain  of  Banditti.  Three  volumes 
in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey."  75cts. 

Robinson  Crasoe. — Two  volumes  in  one.  32mo.  with  plates, 
roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  the  Abbey." — 75  cents. 

Gil  Bias.— The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  of  Santillane.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Le  Sage.  By  Tobias  Smollet,  M.  D. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Four  volumes  in  one, 
32mo.plates,  binding  to  match  "Children  of  the  Abbey."  75  cents. 

Don  Quizotte. — The  Life  and  Exploits  of  Don  Quixotto  de 
la  JIancha.  Translated  from  the  Spani.sh  of  Cervantes.  By  Charlofl 
Jarves.  FoxiT  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  with  plates,  roan  binding,  to 
match  "Children  of  the  Abbey." — 75  cents. 

The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. — A  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Rad- 
clifTc.  Three  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey." — 75  cents. 

The  Arabian  Nigfhts. — Consisting  of  One  Thousand  and  One 
Stories  told  by  the  Sultaness  of  the  Indies,  to  divert  the  Sultan  from 
the  ex'icution  of  a  bloody  vow  he  had  made,  to  marry  a  Lady  every 
day,  and  have  her  put  to  death  next  morning,  to  avenge  himself  for 
the  disloyalty  of  his  first  Sultaness.  Embellished  with  70  engravings. 
Two  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  binding,  to  match  "  Children  of  tha 
Abbey." — 75  ccnt-^. 

Peter  Wilkins. — The  Life  and  Adventufes  of  Peter  Wil- 
kins,  containing  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  the  Flying  Islanders.  32iBa. 
roan  gilt. — 25  cents. 

Thinks-I-to-WIyself.  —  A  Serio-Ladicro,  Tragico-Comioo 
Tale.    Two  volumes  in  one,  32mo.  roan  gilt — ^25  cents. 

The  Cottagre  on  the  Cliff. — A  Sea-side  Story.  By  Ca- 
tharine G.  Ward,  authoress  of  "The  Roso  of  Claremont,"  "The 
Mysterious  Marriage,"  &c.  &c.  One  thick  32mo.  volume,  arabesque 
gilt— 75  cents. 

Tho  Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews.— By 

Fielding.    A  new  edition,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt — 50  cents. 
Charlotte  Temple. — By  Mrs.   Rowson.    18mo.    boards. — 

121^  cents. 
Lncy  Temple. — A  Sequel  to  "Charlotte  Temple."    By  Mrs. 

llowson.    18mo.  boards.— 12)^  cents. 
Pamela ;— Or,  Virtue  Rewarded.    By  S.  Richardson.  18mo. 

hoards.— 12J^  cents. 

The  Sailor  Boy,  and  other  Tales. — A  beautiful  little 

story  book.    Square  16mo.    With  illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt,  40  eta. 
Jack  Lawrence ; — Or,  tho  Adventures  of  a  Cabin  Boy.  18mo . 

boards.— 121^  cents. 
The  Lang'ning'  Philosopher ; — Or,  Fun,  Humor,  and  "Wit, 

18mo.  boards.— 123^  cents. 
Hocus  Pocns  ;---0r,  the  Whole  Art  of  Legerdemain;  or, 
Slight  of  Eand  Explained,    18mo.  boards.— 12J^  cents. 


MARRYATT'S   NOVELS. 

The  most  readable  edition  published ;  each  -work  being  complete  in  0«M 
handsome  24mo.  volume,  bound  in  neat  embossed  morocco,  gilt,  Tib* 
series  comprises 

Frank  Mildmay ; — Or,  the  Naval  OflBcer,  50  cents. 

The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales.— 50  cents. 

Sua  rlyow;— Or,  the  Dog  Fiend,  50  cents. 

The  Eing-'s  0\)(m. — 50  cents. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father. — 50  cents. 

Jacob  Faithful;— Or,  the  Adventures  of  aWaterma»,  bt  et». 

Ratlin  the  Reefer. — 50  cents. 

Peter  pimple  ;— Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Midshipman,  50  ots 

Midshipman  Easy, — 50  cents. 

Newton    Forster ;— Or,  the  Merchant  Service,  50  cents. 

BULWER'S  NOVELS. 

The  best  edition  published ;  each  work  being  complete  in  one  bmidsome 
24mo.  volume,  bound  in  neat  embossed  morocco,  gilt,  to  match  "  Mar- 
ryatt's  Novels."     The  series  comprises 

The  Disowned.— 50  cents. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. — 50  cents. 

Eugene  Aram. — 50  cents. 

DevereuK. — 50  cents. 

The  Student  and  Falkland.— 50  cente. 

Pelham. — 50  cents. 

Rienzi — 50  cents. 

Paul  Clifford.— 50  cents. 

VALUABLE  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

XXThite's  Elements  of  Universal  History ;— With  Addi- 
tions and  Questions.    By  John  8.  Hart    12mo.  Arabesqiae  backs. 

Public  School  Siiigingr  Book.— By  A.  F.  Cox,  32mo. 
boards. 

Colburn's  Introduction  to  Alg-cbra.— 12mo.  sheep.  Much 

improved  edition. 

Murray's  English  Reader. — 12mo.  sheep. 
Murray's  Introduction. — 12mo.  boards. 
Pelton's  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps. 
Naylor's  Mnemonics ; — Or,  the  New  System  of  Teaching 
Geography,  by  the  use  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps. 

The  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece.— Edited 

by  John  Frost,  L.L.  D.     Sheep. 
Pollock's  Course  of  Time.— 24mo.  half  bound. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts.— 24mo.  half  bound. 
Selley's  New  Juvenile  Primer. 
Testament. — 18mo.  sheep.     A  good  Schoo^  edition. 
Cobbett's  French  Grammar.— 18mo.  cloth. 
Cobbett's  English  Grammar.— 18mo.  cloth. 

49-*  Booksellers,  Gottntry  Merchantfl,  and  Teachers,  will  be  tarrMa^ 
•I  T«ry  low  imn". 
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